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News N 


The Dawes Plan and the Powers 


HE Dawes plan moved along 

smoothly and briskly at first. All 
the Allies accepted it in principle, and 
to the general relief and satisfaction the 
German Government's reply was an un- 
conditional acceptance of the report as 
“a practical basis for a speedy solution 
of the reparations problem.” On April 
17 the Reparations Commission formally 
approved the report, recommended it to 
the Allied and the German Governments 
for adoption, and asked to be informed 
what steps they intended to take to bring 
it into operation. 

Both Great Britain and Italy sent ac- 
ceptances and indicated that they were 
ready to go ahead with the necessary 
measures. The French Government’s 
answer calls for delay, caution. It ar- 
gues that the allied governments should 
not act until the Reparations Commis- 
sion has put the Dawes recommendations 
into “practical form’’ and the German 
Government has made arrangements to 
put the plan into operation. Belgium’s 
reply, as has been the case more than 
once before, splits the difference. It 
wants more specific details drafted by 
the Reparations Commission, but it is 
not so insistent about them. The basic 
difference between London and Paris is 
an old familiar one: France wants penal- 
ties for German failure to keep any 
undertakings, and Great Britain doesn’t 
want to draft penalties now. Nor does she 
Wish to promise co-operation in further 
exploitation of the Ruhr if this should 
follow some German default. It is un- 
derstood that the French have no 
slightest intention of giving up what they 
have in the Ruhr until the plan is in 
operation. 

Meantime, President Coolidge recom- 
mended the Dawes plan—unofficially. 0 
course—in his Associated Press speech, 
and spoke for American participation in 
the German loan which is a fundamental 
of the plan. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
has been consulted in Paris by members 
of the Reparations Commission about 
America’s taking a share in the loan. and 





Summed up from many sources 


Very Briefly 


- the plebiscite taken by Greece as to 
whether she should be governed by a 
republic or a monarch, the vote went for a 
republic by a large majority. 

At the primary election held April 22 Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania was defeated 
as delegate-at-large to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. The Republican machine, 
resenting what it considered Governor 
Pinchot’s lukewarmness toward the President 
as candidate, “demonstrated” full strength 
against him. The contest also took the form 
of a wet vs. dry struggle. 

Senator Medill McCormick of Illinois, 
according to final returns, lost the senatorship 
at the recent primary. 

Theodore Burton of Ohio has been chosen 
as temporary chairman of the Republican 
National Convention—the man who will 
sound the keynote speech. Mr. Burton is a 
moderate. The President was supposed to 
be considering one of the liberal group, to 
help hold them in line. 

The League of Nations subcommittee of 
the Temporary Mixed Commission for Dis- 
armament is in session, to discuss the contro] 
of private manufacture of arms. 








Mr. Morgan is reported to have given 
the impression that the loan can be 


floated if a genuine reparations settle- 
ment is secured. 


Affronting the Japanese 


HE Senate promptly passed the im- 
migration bill, 62 to 6, containing 
the clause for Japanese exclusion which 
it had already passed separately. That 


first vote, it will be remembered, fol- 
lowed the letter of protest from Am- 
bassador Hanihara, in which the Senate 


had imagined it saw a threat. A day or 
two after it had passed the whole bill, 
another letter written by Ambassador 
Hanihara to Secretary Hughes was 
made public. It explained that the ob- 
jectionable phrase “grave consequences” 
was not intended to imply menace, but 
referred to the inevitable damage to 
friendly feeling between the two coun- 
tries. To this damage, the tone of part 
of the Japanese press already testifies, by 
the way, though other papers seem some- 
what soothed by the general condemna- 
tion of the Senate in our papers. The 


otes of the Fortnight 


Senate is being urged to change its ac- 
tion, as it could do. If it does nothing 
President Coolidge is in a hard position. 
The measure has now passed both 
Houses and he will soon have to decide 
whether or not to veto it. On the one 
hand is the overwhelming action of Con- 
gress, on the other the policy of the 
Secretary of State, who has opposed the 
Japanese exclusion clause as a profitless 
insult, from the first. Also there is the 
political consideration of the West 
Coast’s vote to be taken into account. 

As this is written, there is some pros- 
pect of a solution. It seems there is just 
enough difference between the Senate 
and the House bills on the exclusion 
section so that the committee may, if they 
wish, at least modify the time when the 
exclusion provision shall go into effect. 
Meantime the President and Secretary 
Hughes are at work on a compromise 
plan. 

The Senate also adopted the Reed 
( Pennsylvania) amendment limiting the 
admissible immigrants after July 1, 
1927, to 150,000 a year. 


Against Child Labor 


HE “good news” of the fortnight is 

good enough to be mentioned once 
more in this issue, in addition to its two 
other appearances in connection with its 
announcement at the League of Women 
Voters’ Convention in Buffalo. 

It is the passage by the House of the 
child labor amendment to the Constitu- 
tion—by a vote of 297 to 69, or 53 more 
than the necessary two-thirds. Efforts 
were made to weaken the measure—par- 
ticularly to reduce the age from eighteen 
to sixteen, but as passed the bill (whose 
author is Representative Foster, of 
Ohio) is in the form endorsed by the 
women’s organizations of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee and provides that 
Congress shall have power to limit, regu- 
late, or prohibit, the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age—which does 
not necessarily mean, of course, songs 
tion in all cases. The amendmen-. if 
passed, will be an enabling act. not a 
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statute, and will have to be followed by 
legislation. States will be free to fix 
higher, but not lower, standards. ‘The 
bill was supported by 167 Republicans, 
128 Democrats, one Socialist and one 
Independent. The opposition was di- 
rected by Chairman Graham of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, Representatives Gar- 
rett of Tennessee, Sumner of Texas and 
Montague of Virginia. In argument 
against it state rights were stressed and 
the claim was made that states are rem- 
edying child labor conditions “by leaps 
and bounds”! Mlanufacturers’ opposi- 
tion was conspicuous, and certain rural 
interests tried to secure the exemption of 
children working on farms. 

Election Straws 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE already 
has more than enough delegates to 

secure his nomination. Oklahoma and 
Florida have recently lined up with in- 
structed delegates, and New Jersey gave 
its entire thirty-one delegates to him, 
leaving none for Hiram Johnson. 

Governor Alfred H. Smith, of New 
York, was made a candidate by the New 
York Democratic convention, Wiscon- 
sin having been the first to enter his 
name in the presidential list. He has 
said that he will not be an active seeker 
for the nomination, but at present he 
leads in the number of instructed Demo- 
cratic delegates. 

Nominees for Vice-President are of 
greater importance than usual this year. 
Because if there should be a third party 
of sufficient strength to carry six of the 
Middle West or Western States there 
would be no election. The choice 
would then go to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But it would vote by states, 
not as individuals, and in many states the 
two major parties are matched in num- 
bers. It is conceivable that the House 
also could not elect. In that case the 
presidential nominees’ names would be 
dropped, and the names of the vice- 
presidential nominees would go to the 
Senate tor a decision. 


Mr. Daugherty Answers 
ORMER Attorney-General Daugh- 


erty came out last week both in a 
press statement and in a speech with a 
defense—a month after he left office. He 
attacked the Brookhart-Wheeler investi- 
gating committee in a wholesale way, 
and developed the amazing theory that 
he has been hounded by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Russia, via this Senate inves- 
tigation. Just what connection he 
intended to convey as existing between 
his refusal to give over the Department 
of Justice files and the machinations of 
the reds was not very clear; but at any 
rate he charges redness is rampant, and 
finds complete cause-and-effect relation 
between visits of senators to Russia and 
the inquiry into his work. 

On this part of his defense Mr. 
Daugherty got precious little sympathy 





from the press. The lack of opportunity 
for him to present evidence, and the criti- 
cism of the Committee’s handling of its 
evidence, are another matter, and come 
in tor much condemnation. 


Liberals Oppose Labor 
LOYD GEORGE has several 


times recently attacked the Labor 
Government, and has probably set out to 
dislodge it. In other quarters a Lib- 
eral revolt against Labor is growing. 
The Liberals, without whose votes the 
Labor Government would not be in of- 
fice, claim that the Laborites have un- 
gratefully worked in the constituencies 
against the election of Liberal members 
of Parliament, and they are resentful. 
With the presentation of the first 
Labor budget to the House of Commons 
a crisis for the MacDonald government 
may arrive—budgets there, as here, be- 
ing a very controversial subject. 


A Chance for the West 


OME city or county in one of the 

eleven Far Western states is to be 
awarded the fourth in the series of five- 
year child health demonstrations con- 
ducted by the Child Health Demonstra- 
tion Committee, associated with the 
American Cuitp HEALTH Association 
for the supervision of the Common- 
wealth Fund Program. 











In the spring of the year thoughts nat- 
urally turn to flowers, and since Dorothy 
Ochtman’s chief interests are flowers and 
still life, we have chosen her “Japanese 
Print’”’ for our cover for this issue. Miss 
Ochtman is a graduate of Smith College. 
She spent two years doing graduate work 
in History of Art and Archaeology at 
Bryn Mawr. Part of her training she 
owes to her artist father, Leonard Ocht- 
man. In 1921 she was awarded the Julia 
A. Shaw prize at the winter exhibit of the 
National Academy of Design. 

Miss Ochtman is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, the Painters and Sculptors Gal- 
lery Association, the New York Society 
of Painters, and the Greenwich Society of 
Artists. 


. 
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The city or county must be between 
20,000 and 75,000 population and be 
located in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington or 
Wyoming. The winning city or county 
will receive assistance by the Child 
Health Demonstration Committee in 
safeguarding the life and health of its 
mothers and children. 

The committee is already conducting 
three demonstrations: one at Fargo, 
N. D., in the Middle West; another in 
Rutherford County, Tennessee, in the 
rural areas of the South, and the third in 
Athens, Georgia, to meet Southern 
urban problems. 


Senator Lodge Answers 


HE League of Nations Non-Parti- 

san Association has been correspond- 
ing with Senator Lodge. “Theme—de- 
lay in getting the World Court pro- 
posal acted on. Senator Lodge’s reasons, 
given in his reply, are the twenty-three 
other treaty proposals that the commit- 
tee had before it, which they considered 
required immediate action, while the 
World Court did not. But, at any rate, 
a hearing is about to be held before this 
committee at which the Non-Partisan 
Association, the Federal Council of 
Churches, the League of Women Voters 
and others will present their case. 


Attacks 
ENSATIONAL attacks have been 
made during the fortnight on both 

President Coolidge and Secretary Hoo- 
ver. Secretary Norris, of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, has in his possession 
a telegram from a former correspond- 
ent of the Dearborn Independent in 
which he quoted President Coolidge as 
having said last October that he was 
“trving to deliver” Muscle Shoals to 
Henry Ford. The implication is that 
this had a relation to Mr. Ford’s with- 
drawal of his name from the presiden- 
tial lists last December, and stood in the 
relation of cause to effect. Unconvine- 
ing on the face of it, the statement has 
been considered of sufficient importance 
to draw a denial from the White House. 

The attempt to “get” something on 
Mr. Hoover was made through an ar- 
ticle published in the Hearst press 
which claimed that the salmon fisheries 
of Alaska had been turned over for ex- 
ploitation to powerful private corpora 
tions controlled by a friend of Mr. 
Hoover’s. Mr. Hoover, like the Presi- 
dent, has taken the trouble to make a 
denial, pointing out that these charges 
have already been investigated by a 
House committee and “proved foolish.” 
His recommendations were responsible 
for a bill passed by the House to re- 
strain the destruction and exploitation ot 
the salmon fisheries—a bill which is 
now before the Senate, and practically 
certain to pass. 





A pril 29, 1924. 
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our Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


A pril 24, 1924. 
ASHINGTON is surpass- 
s ingly beautiful these 


spring days. The White 
House grounds are the 


stuff pictures are made 

of —velvet-green with 
masses of pink and white magnolia and 
beds of purple hyacinths and the stal- 
wart and beautiful columns of the man- 
sion in the background. At night the 
portico lanterns filter through the green 
and white like some far and low-hanging 
heavenly radiance. This is the Wash- 
ington the country likes to picture. For 
the moment, never mind that the White 
House itself is so small that if a Presi- 
dent were elected with a large and 
growing family, some of it would have 
to be boarded out for lack of housing 
space. And never mind the stale air of 
the capitol and its politics. 

Now and then an old croak in the 
Senate or the House, who cannot get out, 
wails that the present session will not be 
over until midsummer. But the golfers 
in Congress know better—or hope for 
the best. Senator Kendrick emerged 
with a little Easter spirit the other day 
when he got action on his bill admitting 
to this country three little Russian waifs 
who were being held at Ellis Island be- 
cause the Russian quota had been ex- 


hausted. Their parents had died of 
starvation. The Senate voted aye, let 
them in. 

The Senate as I write has just 


passed the legislation granting a soldier 
bonus to veterans of the World War in 
the form of insurance certificates. What 
the President will do now will determine 
considerably the backbone of his convic- 
tions. He has stated since his succession 
to office that he was unalterably opposed 
to a bonus. He has not qualified his 
opposition by the fact that he was against 
it because he did not see how it was 
going to be paid for, as did President 
Harding, but flatly announced his dis- 
tavor of the principle involved. This has 
been his one outstanding emphasis, as I 


In Congress 

HE Senate during the fortnight has been 

engaged principally in discussion and 
passage of the soldier bonus legislation. In 
the House, appropriation bills have had the 
right of way. Noteworthy bills introduced 
and acted upon have been as follows: 

Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Copeland, Democrat, a cash and 
insurance bonus bill as a substitute for the 
pending Republican legislation. 

By Senator McKellar, Democrat, bill pro- 
hibiting contributions to presidential and con- 
gressional campaigns by corporations and 
firms, and limiting those of individuals and 
candidates. 

By Senator Walsh, Democrat, Massachu- 
setts, bill amending the election laws pro- 
hibiting payment of deficits for national po- 
litical organizations or candidates by groups 
or individuals “seeking to obligate political 
parties.” 

By Senator Howell, Republican, bill to 
establish competition in railroad rates, limit- 
ing the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the fixing of maximum rates. 

Passed by the Senate 

Resolution appropriating $1,500,000 to fight 
the foot and mouth disease in California. 

Immigration restriction bill, by a vote of 
62 to 6. 

Soldier bonus bill, by a vote of 67 to 17. 
Cash option amendment defeated. 

Introduced in the House 

By Representative Voigt, as a substitute for 
the McNary-Haugan bill pending, legislation 
creating a corporation to sell grain abroad; 
the government to furnish a capital of $50,- 
000,000. 

By Representative Dyer, Republican, reso- 
lution for an investigation by the House Ju- 
diciary Committee of prohibition enforcement. 

By Representative Berger, Socialist, resolu- 
tion giving Congress the power, by a majority 
vote in both houses, of calling a convention 
to amend the constitution. 

By Representative Moore, Democrat, legis- 
lation putting the House on record as in favor 
of participation by the United States in the 
World Court. 

Passed by the House 

Resolution appropriating $10,000 for the 
expenses of the committee which will investi- 
gate charges of bribery against House mem- 
bers. 

Resolution appropriating $1,500,000 to fight 
the foot and mouth disease among California 
live stock. 

Appropriation bills for the support of the 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor increasing the appropriation for the 
immigration service by about $1,000,000. 


wrote in summing up his candidacy a 
fortnight ago. Nevertheless, he is placed 
in an extremely difficult position. The 
size of the vote in the Senate—67 to 17 
—indicates that there is sufficient margin 
there to repass the measure with the 
necessary two-thirds if he returns the 
bill with his veto. Moreover, the Senate 
declined to include in the legislation the 
cash bonus feature, advocated by certain 
Democrats and others, on the very 
ground that such an addition to the bill 
would surely incur a presidential veto. 

Officers of the American Legion have 
been assuring politicians that the Presi- 
dent would sign bonus legislation on the 
basis of insurance certificates. Undoubt- 
edly, he will be guided greatly by the 
opinion of Secretary Mellon, and if his 
New York speech before the Associated 
Press is a slight indication, it would 
seem that his mind already had been 
made up to return the bill to Congress 
not approved, with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in such a 
course. 

It can be but little satisfaction to the 
American soldier that this legislation has 
been dawdling in Congress for years 
only to come to a head a few months 
before a presidential election, and then 
in a form which is beneficial but not 
remedial. Other countries, participants 
in the war, attended to the bonus situa- 
tion with a promptness which makes the 
American Congress look like a century 
plant. ; 

Everybody knows that the former 
soldier had a hard time when he re- 
turned to take up his work. Not only 
those who had lost salaried positions had 
a struggle, but, particularly, professional 
men whose clientele had been absorbed 
automatically had a hard pull to pick up 
a new start. But the crux of all that was 
years ago. There has been no fervor in 
behalf of the men themselves in the de- 
bate on this legislation. Every legislator 
when the vote came knew that it was a 
political matter, not a humanitarian 
issue. 





Senator Copeland, Democrat, of New 
York, tried to get through a bill pro- 
viding a cash option, but this was not 
sufficiently supported. Senator Curtis, 
the Republican whip, succeeded in pass- 
ing an amendment making women who 
served in the yeoman service in the navy 
and marine corps eligible for the bonus. 
About eleven hundred women would re- 
ceive this recognition if the President 
approves the legislation. In the form in 
which it passed the upper house it is 
substantially like the House bill. Only 


small differences will have to be ad- 


justed in conferences of the two bodies. 
The seventeen Senators opposed were: 
eight Republicans—Ball, Borah, Edge, 
Ernst, 


Fernald, Pepper, Smoot and 


Wadsworth, and nine Democrats—Bay- 
ard, Bruce, Dial, Edwards, Glass, King, 
Shields, Swanson and Underwood. 

The Senate and House conferees are 
about to begin work on the immigration 
restriction bill which has passed both 
chambers. It has more or less been lost 
sight of that the able chairman of the 
Senate Immigration Committee, Senator 
Colt, of Rhode Island, who has spent 
years in judicial study of the immigra- 
tion question, stood up and was counted 
among the few—as opposed to the 
Japanese exclusion feature of the pend- 
ing legislation. Judge Colt is the type 
of man rare in the United States Senate 
who has progressed instead of reacted 
with his advancing years. His deliberate 
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and studious viewpoint can usually be 
counted upon to be on the side of the 
progressive and constructive aspects of 
legislation. Among all the hot-heads at 
the time of the League of Nations fight, 
he stood out like an oasis, adopting, until 
time was provided for proper reflection, 
a middle course of open-minded neutral- 
ity, which later developed into advocacy 
of the League with mild reservations, 
Senator Underwood also went on rec- 
ord as against the Japanese embargo, 
The action of Secretary Hughes in send- 
ing the protest of the Japanese Am. 
bassador to the Senate on memorandum 
has been considerably criticized as adding 
fuel to the fire. The whole matter has 
(Continued on page 28) 


emocratic Candidate No. I 


By E. K. P. S. 


In an effort to help its readers follow intelligently the events of presi- 
dential year,the Citizen is publishing sketches of the candidates for nomination 
Mrs. Stokes, the Citizen’s Washington correspondent, 
began in the last issue with Mr. Coolidge, and presents here one of the Demo- 


in both major parties. 


cratic candidates. 


careers without prejudice or 


a9 N 1920, at the Democratic 
nominating convention at 
San Francisco, William 
Gibbs McAdoo was a can- 
didate for the presidential 
nomination only by suffer- 
ance. He discouraged his friends. In 
his personal opinion, a Democratic candi- 
date would not be elected and he had 
no desire to terminate his war service 
with a political ending. He wanted his 
war record to stand upon its own merits. 





But those days are over. Woodrow 
Wilson. his father-in-law, has passed 
away. Whatever significance that at- 


tached to his candidacy likewise is over. 
Today Mr. McAdoo openly seeks the 
Democratic nomination and is directing 
his own campaign. Several fundamental 
tactors stand out in his candidacy which 
must be considered in any study of the 
man as a presidential possibility. So far 
as is possible let us merely list the bare 
facts to be reckoned with, whether they 


are viewed from the Democratic or 
Republican standpoints. 
For: 


Mr. McAdoo has politically oriented 
himself from one end of the country to 
the other. He has lived on the Pacific 


Coast long enough to be known there. 
He has retained his connection with the 
Old South, particularly his home state, 
(Jeorgia, and Tennessee, where he grew 
up, to such an extent that it feels well 
acquainted with him. 


He is known in 


the East through his business connections 
in New York and his completion of the 
Hudson Tunnels. He has pierced the 
Middle West by the intimate contacts 
he made in directing the Liberty Loans, 
the Farm Loans and the Federal Reserve 
banking system. He has the unparalleled 
advantage, which many a good man has 
lacked in the past, of an intimate ac- 
quaintanceship of great breadth. 

This comes to but few men. It is a 
political saturation, so to speak, that 
could not be counted upon even as a re- 
sult of having held the post of Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s, nor 
by a man who had successfully accom- 
plished a piece of extraordinary world 
diplomacy in economics or finance. It 
takes a long time to reach the inner con- 
sciousness of the average man in the 
United States and. it must be done by 
something that touches his every-day life. 
He is not deeply affected by intellectual 
*xploits. He is more likely to shy away 
from them. So we must consider Mr. 
McAdoo as one who has been fortunate 
enough to establish for himself a political 
locale, in which political seeds easily 
spread and grow to a size to be heavily 
reckoned with. 

Second: Mr. McAdoo is a presiden- 
tial possibility who has onenly taken a 
stand in favor of rigid enforcement of 
the prohibition law, a conviction which 
apparently was not acquired for political 
purposes as it is prominent in his past 


The aim is to state the facts of the candidates public 
partisanship, leaving the readers to judge. 


record. He seems to espouse no middle 
course in this regard and_ to be willing 
to take the consequences of definite oppo- 
sition to lax or half-way enforcement. 

Third: He has had, and is assumed 
to retain, the support of labor through- 
out the country. His administration as 
Director-General of the railroads during 
the war by no means was popular with 
all classes of the electorate, but it did 
affiliate him closely with American labor. 
His efforts immediately upon taking 
office to look into the cost of living of 
railroad employees in relation to the pre- 
vailing wage, and his subsequent read- 
justment of the wage scale in the 
employees’ favor, have given labor gen- 
erally the impression that there is a 
human side to him which sees the labor 
problem from the workman’s viewpoint. 

Fourth: His record has been fairly 
liberal, or progressive, throughout. He 
favored woman suffrage early in the 
campaign. Previous to this, when at 
work upon the Hudson Tunnel project, 
he adopted the principle of equal pay for 
men and women in his employ. 

Fifth: His endeavor when Secretary 
of the Treasury to find relief for the 
farm situation through the inauguration 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and 
his advocacy of the development of ©- 
operative marketing, have placed him in 
a position interpreted by the farm com- 
munity as constructively sympathetic and 
desirous of being helpful. 
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Against: 

The Tammany faction of the Demo- 
cratic party never cottoned to Mr. Mc- 
Adoo and would not support him. It 
thus follows that his weakness is now 
in the East, centering in New York, 
where the Tammany situation, plus wet 
sentiment and the unfriendliness of cer- 
tain Wall Street elements combine 
to oppose him. Both as Secretary of 
the Treasury and Director-General 
of Railroads he is said to have 
lacked a spirit of co-operation with 
corporate and financial interests. 
His popularity with railroad em- 
ployees is offset by unpopularity 
among railroad officials and execu- 
tives. His increase of wages is 
thought by this group to have been 
made at the expense of public wel- 
fare and the railroads themselves. 
In other words, the executives con- 
sidered it extravagance. 

Second: Mr. McAdoo is not a 
man, according to many who have 
studied him, of depth. He is too 
clever and brilliant to take the 
world over-seriously. The following 
are two instances: It is commonly 
known in Washington that he 
lightly interpreted the rule that 
public officials shall not appear as 
counsel before a department of the 
government within two years after 
holding office therein. He has ap- 
peared before several departments. 
At that time this rule was not in ques- 
tion. It lay with the individual how 
conscientiously he himself interpreted the 
spirit and letter of it. With the subse- 
quent investigations, the matter became 
very much in point. 

His testimony before the Senate Oil 
Investigating Committee, when he volun- 
tarily appeared to explain the fact that 
Edward L. Doheny had stated on the 
witness stand that Mr. McAdoo or his 
firm had been paid a fee of $100,000 
or so for services rendered was not 
marked by frankness and fullness, for, it 
will be remembered, it later developed 
that he had been promised nine times 
that sum by Mr. Doheny upon the com- 
pletion of the work. If Mr. McAdoo 
had been fearless and outspoken in the 
matter, this latter fact would not have 
had to be brought out by telegrams be- 
tween Mr. McAdoo in California and 
the New York World, but would have 
been explained by Mr. McAdoo himself 
upon his first appearance before the com- 
mittee. There are times in public life 
when secretiveness is damaging. Men in 
high office before have been faced with 
charges. Frank and full statements have 
settled the matter. “Gentlemen, the facts 
are so and so,” has dispelled many a po- 
litical embarrassment even though these 
same facts were unpleasant and often in- 
criminating. It was Mr. McAdoo’s 
weakness that he did not adopt a frank 
method of disposing of the Doheny inci- 


dent. But it should be remembered only 
as an incident. One of the unfortunate 
consequences of a political scandal, such 
as the oil leasing, is that it creates a state 
of mental terror in the country. It may 
have been Mr. McAdoo’s explanation to 
himself that the less he had to say about 
the inexecrable mess, the better. 
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William G McAdoo 
With His Two Daughters 


But for a real gage on the possible 
candidate, let us, as in the case of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, give the most weight to 
his actual record and the least to any- 
body’s interpretation of it. Briefly: 

WitiiaM Gisss McApoo 
1863—Born, Marietta, Georgia. 

1880—University of Tennessee. Did 
not finish course. 

1882—Made clerk of the United 
States Circuit Court of Chattanooga. 
While employed in this capacity assidu- 
ously studied law, preparing himself for 
the profession. 

1885—Admitted to the bar, beginning 
practice at once. Married Miss Sarah 
Fleming, Chattanooga, who died in 1912. 

1892—Went to New York. Became 
interested in transportation problems, 
giving them concentrated study. 

1902—Formed a company which took 
over a tunnel under the Hudson River 
from Hoboken to New York, which had 
been started in 1874 and abandoned. 
1904—Completed this tunnel. 
1909—Extended his Hudson-Man- 
hattan system to connect with Erie and 
Pennsylvania railroad terminals in Jersey 
City and with downtown New York. 
1912—Made vice-chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. Be- 
cause of the illness of the chairman, as 
acting chairman, he took over the major 
work of the campaign of Woodrow 
Wilson for President. From the first he 
was a strong supporter of Mr. Wilson. 


g 


1913—Appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury. Collaborated in and contrib- 
uted to the formation of the Federal 
Reserve banking system, which was put 
in operation throughout the country. 

1914—Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; chairman of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, which he was instru- 
mental in organizing. Married Miss 
Eleanor Wilson, daughter of the 
President. ; 

1915—Organized the Pan Amer- 
ican Financial Congress and the In- 
ternational High Commission for 
the improvement of trade and finan- 
cial relations between this country 
and Central and South America. 

1917—Floated four Liberty 
Loans aggregating more than 
$16,000,000,000. Created the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance. With 
the opposition of certain bankers was 
the first Secretary of the Treasury 
to require national banks to pay 
interest on all government deposits. 

1918 — Appointed Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, when the railroads 
were taken over by the Federal 
government as a war measure. Dur- 
ing the early part of the war, 
favored strict neutrality, later the 
League of Nations. 

1918—Resigned as Secretary of 
the Treasury in December. 

1919—Resigned as Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads in January. Went 
to New York to practice law with 
the public announcement that he must 
earn money to support his family. Later 
removed to Lous Angeles, where he be- 
came engaged in private law practice, 
acting as counsel for the Bank of Italy, 
which has about one hundred branches 
in California, and also for moving-pic- 
ture interests and mining operations ot 
the Doheny corporations. 

In the above record it must be re- 
membered that neither Congress nor a 
Secretary of the Treasury can claim 
total credit for the initiation of govern- 
ment agencies such as the Federal Re- 
serve and Farm Loan systems. What 
Mr. McAdoo did and what Congress 
accomplished were brought about by co- 
operation and accord. The records of 
Carter Glass, then a prominent member 
of the House, and others could right- 
fully claim some of the credit of putting 
on the map these remedial agencies. 

The capital has been concerned lately 
more than anything else with Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s ideas for a solution of the rail- 
road problem, which he has aired on 
several occasions. This railroad question, 
he says, has plagued the country for a 
quarter of a century. The Esch-Cum- 
mins bill of 1920 terminated federal 
control and, in his opinion, now has 
failed because it ignored the experience 
gained during the war period and _ be- 
cause some of the fundamentals of the 
legislation are unsound and opposed to 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE Woman Cirizen 


What Women Voters Want 


The League of Women Voters’ Convention 


SUSPECT that the 


League of Women Vot- 


ers is one ot the most 
exciting sounding and 





least exciting acting or- 
ganizations in the 
world,” said one of the speakers at the 
League’s fifth convention, which is end- 
ing as this magazine goes to press. She 
hit off in that phrase the spirit of the 
organization’s working methods. It 
prefers soundness to the spectacular; 
steady progress along carefully planned 
lines to anything either sensational or 
extreme. 

This point of view (expressed by 
Gladys Harrison of the Minnesota 
League) would be particularly illumi- 
nating to anyone watching the League 
at work in convention for the first time. 
It fits with the orderliness of the pro- 
grams; the careful parceling of time; 
the beautiful parliamentary precision; it 
fits (since virtues have their own de- 
fects) with a slight danger of over- 
stressing meticulousness of procedure; 
and with the heaped-up impression one 
gets at these sessions of the earnest, intel- 
ligent work done by a great body of 
women in every part of the country, 
willing and determined to do good, hard 
plugging along many lines of their new 
job—being citizens. 

The League’s “old familiar program” 





Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham 
Second Vice-President-Elect 


is old and familiar only in that it con- 
tinues to concern the fundamentals of 
good citizenship, good government, 
peace, children’s welfare, the status of 
women, education. Every year it is re- 
vitalized by the addition of new themes 
for study or for action and by renewed 
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determination for causes still unwon. 

Such a program turnishes an answer 
to the question, What are women citi- 
zens thinking about and working tor? 


What do women want? But first, what 





Miss Belle Sherwin 
The 


New President 


kind of women are we talking about? 
There are two easy answers. One is to 
be found in a passage from Mrs. Park’s 
presidential address which defines the 
tvpe of woman and type of organization 
all at once: 

“The League of Women Voters from the 
beginning has stood for step by step progress. 
It has chosen to be a_ middle-of-the-road 
organization in which persons of widely 
differing political views might work out 
together a program of definite advance on 
which they could agree. It has not sought to 
lead a few women a long way quickly, but 
rather to lead many women a little way at a 
time. It has held to the belief that no prob- 
lem of democracy is really solved until it is 
solved for the average citizen.” 

The other reply about the kind of 
women in this movement is a look at a 
convention of its delegates—leaders to 
be sure, but representatives as well. 
“How good looking you all are!”— 
Mrs. Livingston Farrand said at the 
Local Presidents’ dinner on the first 
night; and it has become a truism in our 


pages that these women are well and 
tastefully dressed, with no signs of 
“queerness”. Sitting at the press table 


below the platform, one has a fine chance 
for study not only of faces but of shoes 
and hang of skirts, and we may say that 
from either point of view League women 


have a fine average. They are intelli- 
gent, competent, progressive, not atraid 
ot new ideas nor eager for them merely 
because they are new. 

This particular convention was a spe- 
cially good one to supply an answer to 
the question, What do women citizens 
want ?—because, in a way, it marks the 
end of a period. It closes, by her wish, 
the four-year administration by Mrs, 
Maud Wood Park as national chairman 

the first and only administration since 
the first transitional pre-suffrage year. 
With conscious virtue we have left to 
Mrs. Gardiner in the oman Voter of 
this same issue the story of Mrs. Park’s 
final speech as president, and of the 
lovely ceremony in which a_ jeweled 
watch was presented to her, with full- 
hearted and full-throated admiration. 
That speech included a retrospect of the 
interests and achievements of the four 
years—the multitudinous printed and 
spoken agencies for actual training in 
citizenship which is the League’s first 
business, and the legislative successes 
won by national and state organizations; 
and it effectively demonstrated success. 

The convention got a big thrill in con- 
nection with one of the two major meas- 
ures for which the League has been 
working during the past year. This was 


a telegram read at the mass meeting on 
night 


Saturday announcing that the 





Miss Julia Lathrop 


First Vice-President- Elect 


child labor amendment had passed the 
House by a big vote, and in exactly the 
form the League endorsed. Half a 
dozen prominent women at this conven- 
tion would normally have been on the 
lobby battle-line in Washington, and it 
came out that they were on the battle 
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line, even the night before the victory, by 
telegraph and telephone, with the able, 
ready assistance of women party leaders. 

On the other major measure—the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
World Court, with the Hughes reser- 
yations—the convention had cause for 
an emotion just tinged with hope. 
Senator Walsh frankly told the women 
that the proposal is “dead as Caesar,” 
revivable only by the miracle of public 
sentiment. And pro-Court public senti- 
ment is what the League and other or- 
ganizations propose to show to the For- 
eign Relations Committee on April 30. 
This Senate Committee doesn’t go in for 
hearings freely, so to have that chance 
means a considerable achievement. 

Of course, women citizens want peace. 
But when it comes to deciding on the 
steps to get it, there is naturally wide 
divergence of opinion. The League of 
Women Voters is united on the World 
Court and on the principle of inter- 
national cooperation to end war. This 
year it has made three particularly 
interesting additions to its study pro- 
gram—a constitutional amendment that 
would make ratification of treaties, as 
of war resolutions, possible by a simple 
majority of the Senate; and a study of 
the Monroe Doctrine and the Philippine 
problem. “Some day,” said Miss Ruth 
Morgan, head of the Department of 
International Cooperation to End War, 
“there'll either be a head-on collision be- 
tween the Monroe Doctrine and the 
League of Nations, since nearly all the 
South American countries belong to the 
League, or there'll be a settlement of 
their differences.” 

There was an expression of the will 
for peace in a luncheon given, indepen- 
dently of the League, by Mrs. Ben 
Hooper of Wisconsin at which the possi- 
bility of a women’s peace congress unit- 
ing all the great women’s organizations 
under one leader, was considered. And 
that leader? Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt. A committee was chosen to sound 
out the possibilities and a resolution was 
passed in the convention that the League 
of Women Voters should be ready to 
say yes to such a call. 

The widest sweep of the peace senti- 
ment came in a peace mass meeting held 
on Sunday afternoon, vital and absorb- 
ing with many points of view on inter- 
national cooperation. Congressman 
Hamilton Fish of New York, speak- 
ing for the World Court, and another 
disarmament conference, attacked the 
League of Nations as impotent. Nor- 
man H. Davis told how a League 
agency, under his chairmanship, had set- 
tled the Memel controversy. Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana pled, not 
for membership in the League, but for 
Open cooperation and moral support in- 
stead of our present indirection. He 
based his plea on a showing of the bitter 
need for international cooperation to 
remedy the desperate situation in the 


Middle West among farmers whose 
crops are raised for export—a situation 
of bank failures, mortgages, lost farms, 
despair. Then Mrs. Catt, calling her- 
self “the last of the non-partisans,” re- 
sponded to a challenge—the attack on 
the League of Nations made by her own 
congressman ; she turned her speech into 
a fervent advocacy of the League of Na- 
tions, and gathered together all the will 
for peace in that audience—even, one 
thinks, of those who did not agree with 
her. Clear, sure, she pricked the bubble 
of “preparedness, the true way to 
peace’; refused in the name of women 
to accept the World Court and dis- 
armament conferences—good but “little” 
steps toward peace—in place of the one 
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Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey 
Buffalo Hostess-in-Chief 


cure for war—‘‘a solemn compact for 
all nations to settle their differences by 
arbitration and to abide by the results 
of such arbitration.” 

Mrs. Catt sees a sharp line-up between 
the militarist influences and the peace 
forces. And right in the midst of the 
solid business of the first session came an 
illustration—through the disclosure of 
correspondence between Mrs. Park, rep- 
resenting a sub-committee of the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee, and the Secretary of War. It 
concerns that attack on women’s organi- 
zations as disloyal to which reference 
was made in the April 19th issue. It 
need not to be told fully here since Mrs. 
Catt is to tell it later; but at least it 
must be said that Mrs. Park’s persist- 
ent firmness in protesting against the at- 
tacks involving the Joint Committee 
won out. The chart of interlocking 
directorates to prove “‘Miss Bolshevik’s”’ 
activities through women’s organiza- 
tions was found to have come from a 
“librarian” in the Chemical Service of 
the War Department and to have been 
widely distributed ; its grave inaccuracies 
were pointed out, and not only the de- 
struction of the chart, but the correction 
of the false impression it had created was 
demanded. Secretary Weeks’s letter re- 
gretted the errors and promised the de- 
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struction of the chart wherever sent. As 
an apology and a promise of complete 
correction, it was somewhat short of 
perfect; but at any rate the chart is 
slain. 

Child welfare — peace — and getting 
out the vote! Last year the League con- 
vention went on record with a stern de- 
termination to get out 75 per cent of 
the vote in presidential year. That am- 
bition and determination were stressed 
again and again at this convention—with 
the sense that here is a thing which is 
the very essence of the League’s busi- 
ness. A sparkling moment of the con- 
vention came Friday afternoon when 
Mrs. Richards of Indiana, former first 
vice-president, challenged the League to 
adopt Get Out the Vote as its slogan 
and promised they would find it as in- 
spiring as the old suffrage fight. 

Refusal to endorse a constitutional 
amendment to provide the possibility of 
uniform marriage and divorce laws was 
one of the surprises (and to some, cer- 
tainly, an unpleasant one) of the con- 
vention. Such an amendment has been 
backed by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and it was supposed the 
League would line up, too. But the 
Committee on Uniform Laws for 
Women declined to recommend it. In- 
stead, they offered a committee to draft 
for study a model marriage bill, which 
might eventually be put through state 
legislatures separately. A reason given 
was that the League ought not to sup- 
port more than one constitutional 
amendment at a time—amending the 
Constitution being a bogy; another was 
the unsatisfactoriness of any marriage 
bill yet drafted, and a third the infringe- 
ment of state’s rights. 

The objection to supporting another 
constitutional amendment before the 
child labor one is passed also caused dis- 
cussion of the endorsement of suffrage 
for the District of Columbia. For 
some time the League has had the sub- 
ject for study, and after the second 
round of argument it was transferred to 
the action column. 

Birth control, even as a study subject, 
lost out again, after a fine array of argu- 
ments on both sides. Proponents wanted 
it linked with the sterilization of the 
unfit (which was adopted) for the study 
of measures to reduce degeneracy. Op- 
ponents objected to the crowding of a 
citizenship program with another social 
subject, of so controversial a nature. A 
new subject adopted that certainly be- 
longs among women citizens’ concerns 
was housing, and still another was the 
appointment of a committee to study the 
whole question of Indian affairs. 

Our little space is, of course, not 
enough to record all the action. And 
there are events outside of the business 
sessions that were outstanding parts of 
the convention. There was first of all that 
peace mass meeting at which Mrs. Catt 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Money in Politics 


A Growing Menace 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


OF UT of the Washington 
controversies certain very 
definite evils have been 
uncovered with startling 
clarity. Each one presents 
an important problem call- 

ing for effective solution, yet none of 
the problems is new. They belong to 
that class of long-standing evils which 
are tolerated because no remedy has been 
found and applied. Each one is curable 
and always has been. Just now, how- 
ever, each has become more audaciously 
menacing to the well-being of this coun- 
try than ever before and therefore de- 
mands immediate attention. An efficient 
nation will not pause until an end has 
been made of them. Whichever party is 
entrusted with our national affairs after 
the next election should be held strictly 
accountable for the manner in which it 
applies itself to these questions and their 
fearless treatment. 

Five such problems stand forth more 
urgently needing solution than others. 
The first is the problem of campaign 
contributions. Campaigns cannot be run 
without money, as everyone knows, and 
in that fact lies the obstacle. Each party 
in town, county, state and nation gathers 
all it can and in its desperation to get 
funds, ever more funds, it does not ques- 
tion the motives of those who give. 


With Both Hands 

Doheny and Sinclair each testified that 
they had contributed to both parties. 
This is the old and familiar method ot 
the brewers, who for years followed the 
plan, and thus made sure of favors 
whichever way the election cat might 
jump. Mr. Sinclair, being a Republican, 
seems to have been more generous to his 
own party, and Will Hays, National 
Republican Chairman in 1920, admitted 
that he had contributed $75,000 to wipe 
out the after-campaign deficit, although 
he had contributed generously to the 
regular fund. Doheny, being a Demo- 
crat, treated his own party with the same 
partiality. He testified that he gave the 
Democrats $75,000. George White, Na- 
tional Democratic Chairman, could only 
recall that Mr. Doheny had given 
$34,900, but the testimony is not yet 
all in. Now, whether or not these two 
oil kings made these huge contributions 
as an investment with the expectation of 
getting the money back with increase, 
the facts are that they did get it back in 
profits on oil leases from the government. 
Certainly it is not in human nature for 
any party in power to refuse requests of 


large contributors with the same frank 
decision which might be given ordinary 
petitioners. 

One of the earliest of the senatorial 
investigations was made into the costs 
of the 1920 campaign. The report made 
by the Chairman, Senator Kenyon (Re- 
publican), has recently been quoted by 
Senator McKellar (Democrat) as ex- 
planation of his bill aiming at correction 
of the evil. In the pre-convention cam- 
paign of 1920, there was spent by Re- 
publicans for 


Calvin Coolidge ...... $68,375 
Warren G. Harding... 113,109 
Herbert Hoover ...... 173,543 
Hiram Johnson ....... 195,395 
Frank O. Lowden..... 314,984 
Leonard Wood ....... 1,173,303 

(oO ere $2,038,709 

There was spent by Democrats for 

Mitchell Palmer ...... $59,610 
Governor Cox. ...<. +: 22,000 


and ‘by other Democrats insignificant 
sums.” 

The Republican National and Con- 
gressional Committees expended in the 
regular election $6,022,678. The forty- 





Second in her series of short articles 
about influences that enter into “invisible 
government,’ Mrs. Catt talks about 
campaign contributions. Still to come 
are discussions of patronage, propaganda 
and the press. 

Wee may as well break it to her gently 
(and promise you) that before long 
there will be an article about Mrs. Catt 
herself. 





eight Republican State Committees spent 
an aggregate of $2,078,060. A Repub- 
lican deficit of $1,600,000 was left at 
the end of the campaign which was after- 
ward paid, making the total spent in the 
regular election $9,700,738. When the 
amount spent for candidates before the 
convention is added, the grand total be- 
comes $11,739,447, a sum so large that 
Croesus would blushingly crawl into a 
hole in very humiliation that the world 
had called him rich. 

The Democratic National Congres- 


sional Committees spent $1,349,447. The 


torty-eight Democratic State Committees 
spent an aggregate of $888,323, and 
there was a $300,000 deficit afterward 
paid, making a total spent by the Demo- 
crats of $2,537,770. The Democrats 
spent more money in 1916—supposedly 
about $4,000,000. 

It is currently believed that the party 


with the most money wins. | It follows 
that money is received without question 
and that temptation to make promises of 
favors to the big givers is constant. To 
those who want honor or power, there 
are high offices to be assigned; to those 
who want money, there are high tariffs, 
protection for exploitation of foreign re- 
sources, helps in getting concessions. A 
thousand smaller things, from a pardon 
for a wayward member of a family up to 
a fat post-office, may be rewards for 
big gifts. Such favors are bought, 
whether the dulled consciences of buyer 
and buyee recognize it or not. 

Money in hand, the campaign is con- 
ducted prodigally and wastefully, votes 
are bought (as all who are familiar with 
our system know), and any ideals a 
party may have had at the beginning are 
buried under the avalanche of ballots 
cast by the ignorant, illiterate and sub- 
normal, sordidly mobilized by the contest 
of dollars. The educated partisan, ig- 
norant of the system, rejoices over the 
triumph of his party’s tenets; but the 
really great men who are _ pitch-forked 
into high office by these processes, of 
which they cannot be ignorant, do not 
take their places as light-hearted cham- 
pions of triumphant principles; they 
come as men who have seen ghosts and 
are haunted by the memory. The entire 
political machinery becomes sordid and 
sunk in low ethics. 

The expenditures of 1916 and 1920 
exceeded those of any previous cam- 
paign. It is said that General Grant's 
victorious campaign of 1868 cost 
$10,000; that General Harrison was 
nominated against a field of rivals by a 
campaign costing $9,000. Parties do not 
reveal their financial secrets, but these 
figures indicate how far they have tra- 
veled in extravagance. 


The Remedy 
What is the remedy? Limit by law 
every contribution. (Senator McKellar 
proposes $500 as the largest that should 
be allowed.) The complete itemized list 
of contributors and the itemized dis 
bursements of both parties should be open 
to the public. A committee of Demo- 
crats to examine the Republican books 
officially and a committee of Republicans 
to examine the Democratic books would 
be a delicate and effective method of 
safeguarding the public welfare. Such 
plans strictly enforced would take money 
as a determining factor out of politics 
and give us issues over which to make 

the contest in the election. 
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Mrs. Nina Bang 


HICK and fast, these 
last few years, have the 
official honors fallen 


upon the heads of Scandi- 
navian women. Apparently 
these governments, if no 
others, have accepted the principle of 
political equality for men and women as 
a rule of life rather than as a mere ac- 
cepted theory. Running over the names 
of able women who have been so hon- 
ored, one finds a rather broad and inclu- 
sive list of important public duties which 
have been entrusted to them. It was, for 
instance, the Scandinavian countries that 
first included women as alternates in 
their national delegations to the Assem- 
ly of the League of Nations. 

Dr. Kristine Bonnevie, the Norwegian 
representative, is a biologist of note, who 
has studied in Germany, France and at 
our own Columbia University, and was 
the first woman in Norway to hold a full 
professorship in the University of Kris- 
tiania. In fact, a special ruling was 
made so that the university could lift 
her to this post. But what has biology 
to do with her work in the League? 
She smiled her answer across the teacups 
as we sat in her high little vine-draped 
veranda. 

“I have asked why they sent me, and 
they have replied that it was because I 
am a woman and because they trust me. 
I am glad of those reasons.” 

At Geneva she works with a very 
passion of devotion, eager to justify her- 
self as a woman, to do her full share and 
more in the important business of regu- 
lating and abolishing the hideous buying 
and selling of women and young girls for 
immoral purposes, and most of all to 
help knit the ties of friendship more 
closely between nations to the end that 
peace and not war shall be the rule be- 
tween them. 

From this world service at Geneva she 
hurries back to the pupils who are wait- 
ing for her at the university and to 








Norway Produces Fine Women as 
Well as Scenery 


whom she is a great inspiration. In sum- 
mer they follow her down to her labora- 
tory by the sea where she gives her 
summers to the study of sea life. Last 
year on her fiftieth birthday Kristiania 
made a féte of it and the whole city did 
honor to her. 

No less able and well beloved among 
her people is the Swedish woman who 
sits in the League, Mrs. Anna Wicksell, 
whose legal training has given her espe- 
cial equipment for her work. It was 
when her children were young and the 
salary of her young professor husband 
was still very meager that Mrs. Wick- 
sell carried on her studies at the law 
school and was graduated with the high- 
est honors. She has never practiced, but 
her legal knowledge has been of great 
service to her many times and has con- 
tributed to the high place she holds in 
her country. It probably won for her 
her place on the Mandates Commission 
of the League, and it was certainly be- 
cause of it that last year her government 
asked her to report on the requisite 
changes in the national constitution made 
necessary by Sweden’s acceptance of cer- 
tain rulings of the League. 

They tell you in Sweden of the life- 
long fight the Wicksells, husband and 
wife, have made for their liberal views. 
For years Professor Wicksell lived under 
the threat of removal from his professor- 
ship. But at last the country has caught 
up with them, and today they are living 
peacefully in their little house perched 
high on a cliff in a suburb of Stockholm 
where the government grants building 
sites to its retired teachers and officials. 
3ut from this high sheltered place there 
are many lines leading out, lines of 
interest and of service which bind the 
Wicksells to the world. 

It is Norway again that first gave a 
woman the onor of going as the govern- 
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Y. ment delegate to the conference of the 
International Labor Office. It will be 
recalled that to these conferences each 

national delegation included one govern- 
ment delegate, two employers’ delegates 
and two employees’ delegates. Mme. 
Betzy Kjelsberg has for years been in- 
terested in the labor movement, was 
Norway’s first factory inspector and has 
a comprehensive knowledge of the indus- 
trial conditions of her country. And 
always her sympathy has been with the 
working people—‘“‘men and women,” she 
hurries to explain. ‘We must have better 
working conditions for people, men and 
women, young and old. Some special 
legislation is needed for women, but we 
want protective legislation for people.” 

Two women experts from two coun- 
tries have been sent by the Scandinavian 
governments to serve in connection with 
the League’s work in regulating the 
trafic in women and children. Elisa 
Sem from Norway, the only woman in 
her country licensed to practice in the 
supreme court—Hoisterestadvocak, she 
is called—went as technical adviser, and 
Mlle. Henni Forchammer of Denmark, 
who is the recognized authority of the 
world on this most troublesome question, 
has been a member of the Danish delega- 
tion from the beginning and was the first 
woman to address the League. 

It was Denmark also that sent one of 
the first two women who sat in at the 
conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union two years ago at Stockholm. 
Mme. Nina Bang, member of the Upper 
House of Parliament, student, writer, 
editor, is giving her life to the cause 
of liberalism. From the superior level 
of Danish labor legislation she looks a 
little scornfully upon America’s efforts 
in that direction, and has little impulse, 
she says, to make a first-hand inventory 
of us. She is too busy with her own 
work, she tells you. And just now the 
news is published that she has been made 
a Cabinet Minister. 
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An Answer to Skeptics 

O more decisive answer could be given to the question, 
N “Is Woman Suffrage a Failure?” than the meeting of 

the League of Women Voters in national convention 
in Buffalo this week. These women are not content “to let 
George do it”—they are not after patronage ; there was not 
a word of self-seeking in their debates; it is quite evident that 
they are not fooled and led around by the nose by politicians, 
as has been claimed. They are not disturbed by the outcry 
that they are not moving fast enough and making spectacular 
changes since they have the vote. Neither are they blasé or 
discouraged. 

They are studying government with the eyes of the house- 
keeper and are trying to see how its processes can be made 
more orderly and efficient, how public interest can be increased 
in public affairs and a larger vote be made to express itself. 
They are planning to help make a more intelligent electorate. 
They are giving of themselves and their own time, effort and 
money to help as patriotic citizens to make this a better country 
to live in. They are not fanatics or extremists; they are par- 
ticularly well groomed and well dressed; they are both old 
and young; their lack of self-consciousness is noticeable and 
they express themselves clearly and with no waste of words. 

We wish that some of the gentlemen who are skeptical 
about women in politics and also those who are pessimistic 
about the future of the country could spend a day at a League 
Convention. They would agree with John W. Davis that 
there is no more hopeful sign in the life of the nation today 
than the League of Women Voters. 


Me 


Eleanora Duse 


ERHAPS it doesn’t actually matter much where one lies. 
But there is a sense of pathos about the death of Eleanora 
Duse in a strange land—in a Pittsburgh hotel, under 
smoky skies, instead of in some villa under Italian blue. And 
the realization that part of the motive of her return to the 
stage was necessity—that this superb genius in late years was 
actually poor—adds to the poignancy. Her tour was a triumph 
—for that all her admirers must be grateful; but they would 
have had her enjoy its fruits at home, in beauty and serenity. 
The world has lost something of its finest—an exquisite 
genius not to be replaced perhaps by any one now on the 
stage in Europe or America, a spirit that could speak to the 
deep emotions of other spirits directly, eloquently. Those of 
us who saw her last winter, and responded to the marvel of 
speaking voice and hands and eyes, will always be grateful 
for the final American tour, even while they mourn. 


What Chance for the World Court? 
O N April 30 a sub-committee appointed by the Senate 


Committee on Foreign Relations will begin to hold 

hearings on the question of the United States becoming 
a party to the Court of International Justice. This ought to 
be good news, but the personnel of the sub-committee leaves 
little ground for hope that any action will result. Senator 
Pepper, the chairman, during the visit of Lord Robert Cecil 
last year showed signs of lessening opposition to the League 
of Nations, but more recently he insists on the World Court 
being divorced completely from the League, which would 


mean an impossible reconstruction. Senators Swanson and 
Pittman, the two Democratic members of the sub-committee, 
are favorable to the League, but Senator Shipstead is opposed 
and Senator Brandegee is a violent isolationist. 

The impotence of public opinion in the face of opposition in 
the United States Senate was never more strikingly illustrated, 
It is apparent that there is a strong public sentiment that the 
United States should take its place in the World Court and 
co-operate with the other nations in building up an interna- 
tional code of law. Yet it has been helpless to force any action 
in the face of the opposition of the members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

More than a year ago the late President Harding, and later 
President Coolidge on his accession to the office, made strong 
recommendations to the Congress that the United States should 
cooperate in the World Court. In his recent speech before 
the Associated Press President Coolidge reiterated his recom- 
mendation. In spite of this the matter continues to slumber 


in the Senate Committee. 


Leader vs. Party 


T is a striking anomaly that the Republican Party should 
unite overwhelmingly on Mr. Coolidge as_ presidential 
candidate, but that the Republican party in control of 

Congress should so completely fail to follow his leadership, 
This is evident not only in the matter of the World Court but 
also on other questions of extreme importance, such as the 
Mellon tax plan and the soldiers’ bonus. What is the good 
of having a leader if the party refuses to follow him? Is 
Mr. Coolidge going to be set up as a figurehead during the 
campaign simply to attract votes? ‘This disregard for his 
judgment and failure to follow his leadership while he as 
President is the actual head of the party is not only disconcert- 
ing to the thoughtful voter, but it seems an ineffectual way of 
starting a presidential campaign. 


Ne 


In Place of Campaign Contributions 


T is a very serious question which Mrs. Catt raises on 
page 12. How the money can be found for the necessary 
expenses of a presidential campaign without the big contri- 

butions which are bound to give the contributors to the win- 
ning side certain advantages at the expense of the public, is 
a problem not easy to solve. As Mrs. Catt points out, large 
gifts are a menace to fair and just government, and it is 
certain that men do not contribute huge sums of money to 
a candidate or a party without the expectation of getting at 
least part of it back in some form or other. 

Would it not be sensible to put the entire expense of spread- 
ing information about candidates on the Government, as part 
of the legitimate expense of an election, in much the same way 
as is done now in state campaigns in some of the far western 
states? (Certain other campaign expenditures might then be 
forbidden.) For example, the Government might print and 
send to every voter a campaign document wherein every pres 
dential candidate should have an equal space to tell his own 
story in his own way. The cost would not be a drop in the 
bucket compared to that of the present method, and the candi 
dates might even be assessed a certain amount for the publicity. 
The public pays dearly under the present system, and the 
corruption w hich results from it, which is now being exposed, f 
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has always been there. It is a question which should not be 
allowed to lapse without trying to find an answer. 


Me 


Hope of Another Conference 


idge’s speech betore the Associated Press last week was 
the statement that “with a certain and definite settlement 
of German reparations firmly established’ he would favor 
“the calling of an international conference for the limitation 
of armament and the codification of international law,” should 
preliminary inquiries disclose that such a proposal would meet 
with a sympathetic response. ‘Sympathetic response” is guar- 
anteed in advance from England, at any rate, if Ramsay 
MacDonald is still in power, for he has already broached the 
subject. Mr. Coolidge sees such a conference as an effort 
“to find out what can be done to rid ourselves and the rest 
of the world ot the burden of competitive armaments and 
more effectively insure the settlement of differences between 
nations. not by a recourse to arms, but by a recourse to reason.” 
Such a movement would again give the United States leader- 
ship in a great movement forward toward peace, and we shall 
do well to stress the promise, hedged about though it now is. 
Meantime some will regret (of course without surprise) 
that the President sees no path to this peace goal through the 
League of Nations: the “dead issue” of the preceding adminis- 
tration is paralleled by his reference to the vote of 1920 as a 
“decisive rejection, which I regard as final!” Friends of the 
League of Nations will not agree with the conclusion; and 
while many of them may hope to see the issue kept out of 
politics, they look forward to a time when the rising sentiment 
of the country for the League will sweep us into it. 
Mr. Coolidge renewed his endorsement of the World Court 
—for which much thanks, but one could wish he would say 
it to the Senate Committee, urging it to bring in a report. 


Me 


“Follow-up” on the Cable Law 


N another page in this number you will find an article 
QO reporting what the Foreign Language Information 

Service has found to be the effect of the Cable law on 
the Immigrant Wife. This is offered in no spirit of hostility 
to the principle of independent citizenship of married women. 
It points out practical consequences of the application of 
the law which indicate that the task is not yet finished. To 
most of us who rejoiced in the passage of the Cable law the 
question will come even before the writer has time to answer 
it, “But why don’t the alien women become naturalized—and 
so avoid all these troubles?” Miss von Eltz explains the 
psychological obstacles, and part of the moral lies there—in 
the suggestion of effective Americanization work. These find- 
ings, authoritative and carefully weighed, should have thought- 
ful attention. 

It would be a help if we could be sure of being able to 
watch the figures of naturalization with full assistance. The 
figures for the fiscal year 1923-24 will show the number of 
male and female naturalizations. But according to Mr. 
Sturges, Chief Naturalization Examiner of the New York 
District, no arrangement has been made for showing how 
many of the women naturalized are American-born women 
who are regaining their native citizenship, and how many are 
toreign-born. There will be no way of proving by statistics 
how many of the alien women naturalized are wives, whether 
the wives whose husbands remain unnaturalized take advan- 
tage of their rights to naturalize separately, etc. Such figures 
would be an aid to intelligent follow-up work on the part of 
the native-born. 


Pisces soe the most interesting point in President Cool- 





Concerning Muscle Shoals 
bs WO provisions of McKenzie’s bill, under which Henry 


Ford would get Muscle Shoals, are so much at variance 

with the minimum requirements for conservation and 
for government control of natural resources that they seem a 
dangerous exploitation of the rights of the people of the 
United States. 

The lease which the bill gives to Mr. Ford is for one 
hundred years and there is no provision for enforcing the 
terms of the lease, no redress for failure to live up to its terms 
and no control whatever reserved to the Federal Government. 

The public learned long ago that franchise rights should be 
limited as to the time for which they are granted. The term 
of a hundred years for the lease to Mr. Ford is a direct viola- 
tion of the Federal Waterpower Act which limits such leases 
to a maximum of fifty years. Also the costly experience of 
many years of the exploitation of public utilities has demon- 
strated the necessity of government regulation of both service 
and rates. Yet every amendment directed to this purpose in 
the terms of the Muscle Shoals lease was voted down by the 
House. 

The wisdom of giving to any one man for $5,000,000 a 
plant which has cost the people of the United States nearly 
$84,000,000 may well be questioned; but a lease for one 
hundred years and the lack of any government voice in the 
regulation of a business in which such enormous profits are 
involved are indefensible. 


The Senate’s Manners 


ANNERS are certainly more than sur- 
tace—rightly seen, they are the sign of 


an inward and spiritual grace; but an 
advantage is that they can be used temporarily 
to mask a lack of the grace. If the Senate had 
been willing to assume a courtesy toward Japan 
even when it was having a fit of temper we should not now 
be in the position of having slapped a friendly nation in the 
face. There was small excuse for the Senate in the first place, 
even when it resented the Japanese Ambassador’s alleged 
“threat”; now that he has, in all gentlemanliness, explained 
that he meant no threat, and Secretary Hughes, in all gentle- 
manliness, has accepted the explanation, what does the Senate 
do? So far, nothing, though a course of retraction should be 
easy. The Senate was ready to continue the gentlemen’s 
agreement; was swerved from it only by the first Hanihara 
letter—the first letter, by all the rules of courtesy and diplo- 
macy, no longer exists—so the way is open. - Another thing 
the Senate might do by a retraction would be to save the 
President a very embarrassing situation. 


Me 


An Apology With a Silver Lining 


HE recent phenomenal growth in circulation of THE 

Woman CITIZEN was responsible for some CITIZEN 

subscribers receiving very poor covers on the magazine 
of April 19. The increased size of the magazine, together 
with the large edition printed, resulted in an unexpected 
paper shortage. The emergency paper to finish the edition 
was bought with the expectation that it could be used for 
inside pages. After the presses had been running for a while, 
it was found that this paper had been used on the cover form, 
as that was the last part of the magazine to go to press. The 
presses were stopped, and another, heavier emergency paper 
used on the remainder of the edition, but it was too late to 
prevent some copies of the magazine having flimsy covers. 
The Citizen apologizes, but can’t be too downcast, because 
of the splendid size of the edition. 
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The Cable Act and 
the Immigrant Wite 
By Eleonore von Eltz 


Membership Secretary, Foreign Language 
Information Service 


YEAR anda half have passed 

since Congress by enactment 

of the Cable Law  recog- 

nized the right of married 

women to independent citi- 
zenship. Acceptance of this principle by 
America brought new dignity to women 
the world over and unquestioned bene- 
fits to the native American woman. But 
for the immigrant wife and mother it 
has raised fresh problems and perplexi- 
ties which, as time goes on, will come 
squarely before the women voters of the 
country for solution. 

It is essential, therefore, that we un- 
derstand clearly the position of foreign- 
born women as the result of the new 
measure. Those who have married citi- 
zens or whose husbands have become 
citizens since September 22, 1922, have 
for the most part lost all citizenship 
status. Marriage to an American no 
longer confers his citizenship on the 
wife, whereas most of the countries of 
Europe do not recognize her as of a 
nationality different from her husband's. 
A great number of these “women with- 
out a country” are still unconscious of 
having been affected in any way by the 
Cable Act. It is only when some emer- 
gency arises and they find themselves un- 
able to get a passport or to obtain a 
mother’s pension with which to care for 
their American children that the realiza- 
tion is driven home. 

Through the brisk trade in tourist 
trips abroad which ushers in the spring 
each year, the immigrant wives were first 
made aware of their position. The newly 
naturalized husband, who had_ perhaps 
not ventured to leave the country until 
citizenship papers secured him from 
quota law exclusion on his return, de- 
cided to indulge in the long-deferred 
pleasure of a visit to his old home. Or 
perhaps he was called back by illness 
among his or his wife’s relatives. He 
soon found that while his passport was 
easily obtained his wife could not travel 
on it nor could she procure one for her- 
self from the consul representing her 
native country. 

Lucky the alien wife whose homeland 
was France, Lithuania, Poland, Italy, 
Switzerland or Denmark. These coun- 
tries provide that if one of their women 


citizens Marries a toreigner whose citi- 
zenship is not thereoy conterred upon 
her, she retains her own citizenship. 
Germaiy, Sweden and Fintand, while not 
considering such women to be citizens ot 
their respective countries, nevertheless 
make travel pOssivic vy ussuiny a special 
travel paper. 

But tor the woman trom Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia or other 
countries ot Europe, there was no such 
happy solution of the problem. Instead 
of starting off on the eagerly planned 
vacation she found herself back at the 








Lhe Cable Law for the independent 
citizenship of dmerican women has been 
rightly regarded as a triumph of 
women’s legislative activities. But their 
responsibilities in connection with it are 
not ended, according to the data collected 
by the toreign Languaye Information 
Service, one of whose staff here explains 
the imm.grant wiye's difficulties, both 
legal and psychological. 

This Service is a national organization 
which teils immigrant men and women 
—through the foreign-language press— 
what America offers them and expects of 
them, and tells the nat.wve-vorn (through 
“The Interpreter,’ a digest of the for- 
eign-languaye and general injor- 
mation, on a membership basis) about 
the immigrant’s needs and ideals. In thts 
article are summed up the resuits of 
many months’ collection of comment and 
experiences. It is first-hand material, 
which women who helped win the Cable 
Law will do well to consider. Answers 
or other lines of discussion will be 
welcome. 


press, 








dish pan, the wash tub, or her job in the 
factory. And as she went about her old 
round of tasks she imparted to her 
friends or fellow workers a disturbing 
bit of information. ‘Do you know,” 
she said, “the American Government 
took away my citizenship and I didn’t 
get another one!” 

Behold the privilege of independent 
citizenship as it appears to the average 
immigrant! The disquieting news 
spreads and others in time discover that 
even more important than the loss of 
their old citizenship is the fact that they 
“didn’t get an American one.” While 
the status of “woman without a coun- 
try’ works a decided injustice on the 
immigrant wife who wants to travel, the 
consequences are usually not serious. But 
such a woman is in grave difficulties 


when, tor lack of American citizenship 
she is denied a widow’s or mother’s pen- 
sion, refused public employment, or the 
right to inherit her husband’s homestead. 

The Mother's Pension Law in a num. 
ber of states discriminates against an 
alien mother. Arizona, Oregon, Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut and West Virginia de- 
mand full citizenship of applicants for 
pensions. In Illinois and Montana the 
applicant must have declared her inten- 
tion of becoming a citizen, and in the 
former state can then receive aid only 
for American-born children. New York 
also limits aid in this way. 

Municipal employment such as clean- 
ing and taking care of office buildings, 
so often given to widows of former 
municipal emplovees, is now in many 
cities closed to alien widows of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The Federal Homestead Law opens 
up Federal lands for settlement by citi- 
zens. Thousands of acres have been 
brought under cultivation by foreign- 
born men who have mastered the 
naturalization requirements while they 
labored on the land. In border states 
where Mexicans have acquired citizen- 
ship and holdings, in the event of the 
husband’s death the simple peon woman 
whose primitive background makes the 
process of naturalization almost impos- 
sible, finds herself in a difficult legal 
tangle. 

The foregoing are contingent 
upon the death of the husband, but even 
without this circumstance the new law 
can work hardship. Even the fact that 
it continues to admit foreign-born chil- 
dren to the citizenship of their father 
adds to the mother’s burdens. The chil- 
dren in immigrant homes are nearly al- 
ways a little ashamed of the mother's 
slower adaptation to American manners, 
speech and customs. Where this ten- 
dency exists it will be strengthened by 
the consciousness that the law itself, by 
labeling her “alien,” seems to recognize 
her as unfit for the status of American 
which they and the father enjoy. 

That the husband’s sense of superior- 
ity also may be increased is evidenced by 
the correspondence of a Jugoslav woman 
in Ohio with the Foreign Language In- 
formation Service. She wrote first to 
inquire if it could be true that her hus- 
band and children were American citi- 
zens while she was not. ‘Does not 2 
wife belong to her husband and a mother 
to her children?” she asked. Her an- 
swer was a letter explaining the Cable 
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Act and encouraging her to apply for 
citizenship. In reply came the follow- 
ing: 
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‘Yes, too bad that it is true that in the 
twentieth century the earth has changed thus 
far that the husband can easily tell his wife 
that ‘vou have nothing on me. If I want 
another one, then I don’t care anymore for 
you. Why, if it is so, no marriage is any- 
more necessary, as everybody is independent 
and the man is not bound to take care of his 
wife if he doesn’t care. Please let me know 
what a wife has to do if she hears such 
words. Who has made such a law?” 

Such a letter indicates real tragedy in 
the immigrant home, however exagger- 
ated the writer’s fears. 

It may here be interposed that these 
hardships which the Cable Act imposes 
are a valuable incentive to qualify for 
citizenship. This may be true if the 
women affected are forewarned of the 
consequences of remaining unnaturalized 
and inspired with'a sense of the dignity 
which the basic principle of the law con- 
fers. But if they are left to learn of 
the law by becoming involved in one of 
the unfortunate situations it creates they 
are likely to be too overwhelmed by their 
predicament to take the necessary steps 
toward citizenship. And it will be hard 
to convince such a woman that a law 
which served her so badly could have 
aught of good in it for any woman. 

Instead of stimulating naturalization 
of alien wives the Cable Act may for a 
while discourage naturalization among 
their husbands. At least one foreign- 
language group predicts this result, and 
their naturalization figures for the past 
two years appear to bear out the proph- 
ecy. Naturalization among Hungarians 
dropped from 6,607 in the calendar year 
1922 to 4,819 in 1923. While this may 
be pure coincidence, it is interesting to 
note the line of reasoning that led to 
the prediction. A trained observer of 
foreign-born opinion, in journeying 
through fourteen cities which are cen- 
ters of Hungarian population, discovered 
a lively interest in the Cable Act, then 
six months old. It was pointed out to 
him that the Hungarian woman has a 
natural aversion to all official procedure. 
She is especially ill at ease when faced 
by an examination. In consequence of 
this characteristic reluctance to share the 
“ordeal” of naturalization with her hus- 
band, it was argued that she would in 
many cases discourage the man from 
taking the step toward full citizenship 
and a social classification apart from her 
own. And as we have seen, there are 
practical considerations and not senti- 
ment alone, to make the man neglect 
naturalization and “cleave unto his 
wife” in this emergency. 

To eliminate the new obstacle in the 
already complicated problem of achiev- 
ing citizenship, Hungarians have pro- 
posed that Congress revise the law so 
that all the rights of citizenship excepting 
the franchise be automatically conferred 
upon the wife of a naturalized citizen. 
In order to win the vote they would 
Provide that the wife must. over- 
come her fear of official procedure and 





undergo separate naturalization. ‘This 
same suggestion comes from other 
sources—not all foreign-born—and as 


the disadvantages of the law are better 
known it is likely to be repeated many 
times. For it seems the line of least 
resistance for the foreign-born wives. 
That they would leave a loophole for 
feminist developments by providing for 
separate naturalization for suffrage is 
taken as a hopeful indication that, given 
a little more time, encouragement and 
opportunity for education, they will find 
it possible to take the step which now 
appears so hard. 

But it is to American women they 
must look for this encouragement and 
opportunity. Most cities have not yet 
solved the problem of educating men for 
citizenship. Their task is now intensi- 
fied by the need to educate the wives. 
Larger appropriations and broader pro- 
grams of adult education are needed 
everywhere and it is the women citizens 
who are especially obligated to see that 
the need is met. It will not do to as- 
sume that the alien wives have had their 
path made smooth by the provision mak- 
ing unnecessary a declaration of inten- 
tion and five years’ residence in the 
United States, and allowing them to pe- 
tition directly for naturalization after 
one year’s residence is established. This 
simplified procedure is a help, to be sure, 
but ninety days after filing their petitions 
they are summoned for examination and 
it is only if they respond correctly, and 
in acceptable English, to the queries on 
our history and Constitution, that they 
are admitted to citizenship. 

Considering that the husband usually 
requires the full five years or more to 
acquire sufficient English and _ other 
knowledge to qualify, one wonders how 
the wife, hedged in with household cares 
and in every way more isolated from 
American life, is to accomplish the feat 
in a year and a quarter. Clearly, the 
facilities for educating the foreign-born 
woman must be not only extended but 
adapted to the demands made upon her 
as a wife and a mother. And while 
American women are giving themselves 
to this task they must assume the equally 
important one of seeing that the status 
of “woman without a country” does not 
bear too heavily upon the alien wife in 
the interim required to prepare for 
citizenship. It is entirely possible that 
some laws discriminating against aliens 
will have to be amended to exempt the 
alien wives of citizens, particularly if 
they are mothers of American children. 

Furthermore, American women must 
be alive to their responsibility for bring- 
ing home to the foreign-born wives a 
full realization of their position under 
the Cable Law. If their first knowledge 
of it is gained by undergoing one of its 
unpleasant consequences they will see 
independent citizenship as an overwhelm- 
ing burden instead of the privilege we 
consider it to be. 
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Is Woman Suffrage 
Failing ? 
By Helen Varick Boswell 


This time Miss Boswell must represent the 
symposium of interviews on this subject 
which THe Crrizen has been running. A 
well-known Republican leader, even before 
suffrage days, Miss Boswell is well able 
to do it. 


66 HE vote has done more for 
women than women have 
done for the vote. 

‘Many of the most ar- 

dent workers for woman 

suffrage seem no longer interested in the 
vote. They are off working just as 
hard for something else. To the anti- 
suffragists they seem to have said: ‘Here 
is the vote. We got it for you, but 
we're no longer interested.’ They re- 

mind one of the man who runs for a 

street car. He, too, turns to a news- 

paper or reads the car ads once he is 
inside and on his way. 

“Tt is the anti-suffragists who feel 
their responsibility and importance as 
citizens. ‘We did not want a part in 
politics,’ they say, ‘but, since it has been 
thrust upon us, we feel that it is up to 
us to shoulder our new duties.’ And 
they are doing it in a remarkably fine 
way. Some of the busiest workers 
among the women in both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties are the 
former anti-suffragists. 

‘‘T have always been interested in pub- 
lic affairs. I was a Republican before I 
became a worker for suffrage and before 
I had the privilege of exercising my 
right to vote. Having the vote has not 
changed my attitude toward public 
affairs. 

“T believe the present dissatisfaction 
which many people feel toward the 
woman vote is due to the fact that more 
women do not exercise their right to 
vote. Both parties find this so, and it 
will probably take much time and more 
energy on someone’s part to get the 
women to come out. 

“In the smaller communities, that is, 
in the towns and rural districts, more 
women comparatively vote than in the 
cities. And, because of this fact, the 
political parties in the smaller communi- 
ties are more careful in their selection of 
candidates. ‘So-and-so won't do,’ the 
leaders say. ‘The women won't vote for 
him. Now, Jones is our man. The 
women like him for having done this or 
that.’ 

“In the Assembly districts in the 
larger cities the same holds true. The 
women are more apt to know the man’s 
personality. For the more important 
offices, however, I do not believe that 
the politicians regard the women’s vote 
so much. They know the women will 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


ESOLUTIONS proposing a Federal child labor amend- 

R ment are now before both houses of the Congress. “The 
House Judiciary Committee has already made a_ favorable 
report, submitted by Representative Foster, of Ohio, while a 
minority report was filed by Chairman Graham, of Pennsyl- 
vania. On April 15 the Senate Judiciary Committee presented 
its favorable report, recommending the substitution of a reso- 
lution identical in form with the one before the House, for 
the one (S. J. Res. 1) considered by the sub-committee. 
Senator Shortridge, of California, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee, submitted the report to the Senate. 

The Senate committee report in part reads: 

“Tnasmuch as the Congress has twice considered it necessary 
and wise to enact a law for the protection of the child life of 
our nation, it would seem to be the mature and deliberate 
judgment of the people that such a law would be beneficial. 

It may be observed that while under our dual system 
of government the power and duty to make adequate provision 
by law for the accomplishment of these most desirable ends 
is now vested in the several states, nevertheless it is as impor- 
tant to the national government as it is to the government of 
every state that its citizenry be afforded every opportunity for 
legitimate development and that such development should 
neither be stunted nor destroyed by a neglect to pass adequate 
laws for the protection of childhood. Herein lies the justifica- 
tion for asking of the states that upon the government of the 
United States be conferred power to legislate upon this matter 
so vital to both. If the states shall have passed appropriate 
laws, it is safe to say that any legislation of Congress will 
march side by side with such laws. If a state has been un- 
mindful of its duty, then such congressional legislation will 
work no injury but rather a positive benefit to the state itself 
as well as to the nation. ; 

“The amendment is not designed to deprive the states of 
any of their police powers, except that the operation of state 
laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to give effect 
to legislation enacted by the Congress.” 

The status of other bills listed in the last issue of the 
Woman Voter is without change. ANNE WILLIAMS. 


Postscript: On April 26 (after the above report was 


printed) the House of Representatives passed the Child Labor 
Amendment in the form endorsed by the League by a vote 
of 297 to 69. 


‘still to be heard from. 


The Fifth Annual Convention 


HE women who carried home with them the program of 

the fifth annual convention in Buffalo, April 25-29, will 
treasure it not because of the convention motto, “The best 
guarantee against revolution is progress,’ and not because ot 
the picture cover, but because of an item their eyes can read 
between the lines. The greatest event of the convention was 
not set down at all. 

April 25 is the date the omitted item makes memorable, the 
evening of the first day Miss Gertrude Ely, director of the 
second region, was in the chair. Mrs. F. Louis Slade gave the 
New York State League greetings, Mrs. Sigmund Hertzog, 
of Ohio, brought greetings from an associate member organi- 
zation, the National Council of Jewish Women, and Mrs. 
Frances Burns, of Michigan, the greetings of another, the 
Ladies of the Maccabees. Mrs. William Hibbard responded 
for the national League. 

Then came two unusual events. One was Mrs. Park’s 
reading of the following letter from the President of the 
United States. 


THe White Howse, 
WASHINGTON 
April 12, 1924. 
My dear Mrs. Park: 

The invitation received some time ago to attend 
the Annual Convention of the National League 
of Women Voters, at Buffalo, April 24-29th, has 
been held in abeyance because I entertained some 
hope that it might be possible to accept. It is 
found now that acceptance is impossible, and in 
communicating this disappointing statement I wish 
to give expression to my interest and sympathetic 
attitude toward the League. Its efforts to arouse 
among the women of the land the fullest pos- 
sible interest in their citizenship duties are deserv- 
ing of all support and encouragement. The advent 
of women as voters on the same basis as men 
marks a tremendously important step in the evolu- 
tion of our democracy, and I am sure that through 
the agencies of such organizations as your own the 
fullest conception of their duties and obligations 
will be carried to the women of the nation. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Catvin Coo.ince. 


The other was the message of the Toronto League, which 
calls Miss Katharine Ludington its god-mother, delivered by 
Mrs. John Bruce. The joining of the American and the 
British flags at the side of the stage became the concrete 
symbol of the new neighborly friendliness and spirit of 
co-operation which has grown up between the women of 
Canada and the women of the United States as a consequence 
of the Pan-American Conference of Women in Baltimore two 
years ago. 

Mrs. Park’s annual address as president, her fourth, and 
by her wish her last, was a record of the League’s four years 
and is the League’s new 36-page publication, a history, a 
compendium, a vade mecum for every League member. Mrs. 
Park was able to report that in addition to branches in the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii the League is now organized 
in 346 of the 433 congressional districts, with some districts 
In the four years of its existence more 
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than half the requests embodied in the planks presented to the 
political party conventions in 1920 have been carried out, in 
addition to two bills presented early in 1920, and the appro- 
priations for the Women’s Bureau. Altogether, nearly two- 
thirds of the active Federal legislative program has been 
written off by congressional enactment of fifteen measures 
dealing with child welfare, the removal of legal discrimina- 
tions against women, living costs, and the protection of women 
in industry. In the states 420 bills supported by the League 
have been passed and 64 bills the League opposed defeated. 

When the president ended with the words, ‘Universal peace 
is a large part of our program, universal freedom is only 
another phrase for the true democracy that we seek. Educa- 
tion is the guide in all our efforts,” such a storm of applause 
broke out as the great hall had never before heard and 
blown on the sweep of it Mrs. F. Louis Slade was at Mrs. 
Park’s elbow. She reminded the convention that the League 
has chosen twelve greatest living American women, that thir- 
teen is America’s historic number, and that in Maud Wood 
Park America sees the woman fit to be the thirteenth in the 
list, the League’s embodied ideal of the woman citizen. 

At the words the convention sprang to its feet and every- 
where in the hall American flags broke out like so many 
votive flames, while at the back of the stage a greater flag 
unfurled, till, standing there, Mrs. Park was outlined against 
the splendor of the Stars and Stripes. 

It was her last convention as president—though Mrs. Slade 
insisted the League is merely letting her go on leave—and it 
was the greatest moment of that convention. 

Mrs. Slade seemed to find a catch in her throat, but the 
convention heard the graceful speech with which she gave 
Mrs. Park the gift of the heads of the state Leagues, a wrist- 
watch set in diamonds and sapphires, which will hereafter 
mark, she said, the minute when the beloved leader who has 
guided and guarded the League since it came into existence 
“comes back to us”’. 

On the convention floor delegates, still standing, sang a 
song written by Mrs. Henry Cheney, of Illinois, and set to 
the music of an old song. In the silence which followed Mrs. 
Park’s voice, lacking just a little of its famous clearness, just a 
little shaken, came to every woman in the hall, but nobody 
could tell afterward exactly what words she used. They all 
knew merely that what she spoke so simply was the message 
of the woman who loves the League ‘“‘which we have builded 
together,” spoken as only the woman chosen to stand among 
the country’s greatest women because of her citizenship, could 
have spoken it. 

It is a remarkable convention which does not find the things 
which follow its great moment in the nature of an anti-climax, 
but the fifth annual convention carried the rest of its program 
through at the high pitch which was first sounded at the 
Friday morning session and swelled to full tone on the never- 
to-be-forgotten evening. 

The Friday morning session began with an invocation by 
the Reverend Doctor Bruce Wright, and the mayor of 
Buffalo, the Honorable Frank X. Schwab, gave the conven- 
tion official welcome. Mrs. Berend J. Burns, chairman of 
the Erie League, was spokesman for the hostess League, whose 
flawless hospitality is gratefully remembered, and Mrs. Walter 
Alden Shockley, director of the seventh region, responded. 

Reports of officers followed. As head of the Department 
of Efficiency in Government, Miss Sherwin reported the pub- 
lication of 200,000 pieces of printed matter, of which 141,000 
have been distributed in all the states and in seven foreign 
countries. The figure does not include 11,800 leaflets and 
pamphlets published and distributed by standing committees 
and the Department of International Co-operation to Prevent 
War. In the work of education for citizenship 159 major 
schools, institutes and conferences have been held in twenty- 
eight states. Four hundred ninety-five study groups were 
separately listed. During July summer institutes on politics 
and government will be held in the fourth, the second and the 
seventh regions and plans for three state schools have been 
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made. Miss Sherwin’s report will be invaluable to all 
Leagues bent on the education of voters. 

The Friday afternoon session had Miss Marguerite Wells, 
director of the fifth region, in the chair, and in the list of 
speakers (oman IJ’oter, April 19) who discussed phases of 
organization, Miss Marion Delany, of San Francisco, was 
substituted for Mrs. C. B. Haworth, and Mrs. Benson, of 
Illinois, for Mrs. Judah. 

The topic for Miss Sherwin’s program, on Saturday morn- 
ing, was ‘Laying the Foundation of Efficient Government,” 
with Miss Olive Colton, of Toledo, instead of Mrs. Robert 
Morris, to tell of the first voters’ party of which readers of 
the Woman J’oter have already had an account, and Miss 
Lyon, of Pennsylvania, instead of Mrs. John O. Miller, to 
describe visits to the legislature. Mrs. Walker, of Rhode 
Island (who took the place of Mrs. James E. Cheesman) and 
Mrs. James Morrisson, of Illinois, discussed state programs 
at work. zs 

The mass meeting of Saturday evening was a wonderful 
demonstration of the League’s sincere unpartisanship, except 
that the reception given the address of Mrs. Richard Edwards, 
of Indiana, former first vice-president, whom everybody missed 
at the 1923 convention, was possibly a shade more enthu- 
siastic than that given the other speakers. Governor Ritchie, 
of Maryland, had “A Reorganization of Public Employment”’ 
as his subject, and added a declaration of Democratic faith. 
Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, took ‘‘A Reconstruction 
of State Finance” as his topic and made a moving plea for 
clean hands in high office. He is a Republican. The 
League women who listened have reasoned party affiliations 
and equally strong League views. All of them did not agree 
with everything the two speakers said but as an unpartisan 
League they gave applause generously when applause was due. 
They gave even more generous applause when Mrs. Park, 
radiant with delight, read a telegram announcing that the 
House had passed the child labor amendment by a vote of 
297 to 69. Mrs. Sumner McKnight made the good news the 
text for her successful appeal for a financial thank offering. 

As this is written the convention is still in session, but 
reports from the election polls indicate that the new officers 
chosen are: Miss Belle Sherwin, president; Miss Julia 
Lathrop, first vice-president, and Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cun- 
ningham, second vice-president. ‘The only changes in the 
regional directors make Mrs. James E. Cheesman director in 
the first region and Miss Adéle Clark, in the third. 
Postscript—by wire 
R ESOLUTIONS adopted at the concluding sessions went 

AX through with little difference of opinion, except in con- 
nection with the one on law enforcement, and the difference 
here was one of degree. Feeling was very strong for the strict 
enforcement of law, with special reference to the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The resolution passed asserted that “laxity in the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment is not only a 
scandal and dishonor to our Nation, but tends to weaken the 
regard for law in general,” and called upon the President, 
Congress, governors and other high officials of the various 
states to “preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and to enforce the law of the land.” 

Among the other resolutions was one expressing to Presi- 
dent Coolidge appreciation for his service in endorsing the 
World Court and in stating his intention of calling another 
limitation of armament conference at the earliest moment 
practicable. A hope that the question of Japanese immigra- 
tion might be so settled as to “carry out the domestic policy 
of the United States without offense to a friendly power” was 
embodied in another resolution. An intensive campaign to get 
out the vote was endorsed—a campaign by use of radio, mo- 
tion-picture, telephone, house-to-house work, etc. A constitu- 
tional amendment for support of suffrage in the District of 
Columbia was supported. And the League was authorized to 
send delegates to a conference of all women’s organizations 
that have made pronouncements for peace, if such a confer- 
ence should be called. 








League Schools 


HE Illinois League counts the conference on reparations 

and international debts which was held in Chicago, April 
11-12, under the joint auspices of the League and the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations, one of the most important un- 
dertakings of the League year. Professor Robert Ray, of 
Northwestern University, opened the conference with an ad- 
dress on inter-allied debts, and Dr. Walter Lichtenstein, of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, followed with an inform- 
ing explanation of present conditions of international exchange. 
A talk, “Balancing of National Budget,” by Professor E. L. 
Bogart, of the University of Illinois, ended the morning's 
program. Professor James Garner, of the University of IIli- 
nois, speaking on reparations provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and Associate Professor Paul Douglas, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, speaking on the economic interest of the 
Middle West in the rehabilitation of Germany and Central 
Europe, with Miss Mary McDowell in the chair, made the 
Saturday morning session of exceptional value. At the Friday 
luncheon the vice-chairman of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, William S. Culberson, spoke on “Economic Factors 
in International Relations,” and at the Friday evening dinner 
Irving T. Fisher, of Yale, discussed the occupation of the 
Ruhr, its causes, and its effects. The conference ended with 
a luncheon on Saturday at which Harold G. Moulton, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Economics in Washington, was prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Another great success for the Ohio League was scored in 
its school of politics held in cooperation with the Ohio State 
University at Columbus, April 4-5. Miss Sybil Burton pre- 
sided at the opening session, at which Miss Juliette Sessions, 
state president, spoke for the state League, and Miss Belle 
Sherwin gave a talk on “How to Get the Most Good From 
the Institute.’ The afternoon session was taken up with a 
discussion of the present effectiveness of civil service, with Mr. 
William Dudley Foulke speaking on the national situation, 
Mrs. Frank Forsyth and Dr. M. B. Hammond on the Ohio 
situation, and Mr. Mayo Fesler on municipal civil service. 
A supper meeting was devoted to “Should departments of 
health and welfare in the state government be removed from 
partisan politics?’ The morning subjects for the second day 
were the presidential primary in Ohio and flaws in existing 
election machinery, and the school concluded with a lecture by 
Miss Emily Kneubuhl, “How State Administration Touches 
the Lite of the Individual,” and a mayor’s round table con- 
aucted by Miss Burton, of Zanesville. 

In spite of the worst blizzard of the winter, the institute of 
government the Minnesota League conducted at Winona, 
April + and 5, brought out 200 men and women to hear Dr. 
Bryn-Jones’ lecture on “America and World Politics,” and 
125 women attended the luncheon with which the school 
ended. <A similar institute was held in Duluth, April 9-11, 
the tourth in the J.eague’s series and the most ambitious yet 
attempted. Mrs. F. W. Wittich conducted the round tables 
and Mrs. Glen Waters—both of Minneapolis—spoke at the 
concluding luncheon. Mrs. Charles S$. Mitchell led the sym- 
posium of women’s practical experience in politics, and mem- 
bers of the faculty of Duluth Teachers’ College, of Carleton 
College and of the Duluth Taxpayers’ League made up the 
list of speakers at the several school sessions. 

On March 31 the California League held a one-day citizen- 
ship school of exceptional interest, directed by Mrs. Frank G. 
Law, efficiency in government chairman. The morning ses- 
sion was given over to a study of the state budget law, under 
fire because of the administration of it. The lecturers were 
Lieutenant Governor Young and Mr. T. Danforth Board- 
man. After the talks the women present asked questions and 
carried on an animated discussion of the subject. In the after- 
noon Mr. Edward G. White and Mr. Paul Scarrenberg, of 
the California Labor Council, told the school many things 
about restriction of immigration, and Mr. Louis Bartlett. an 
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attorney, gave a talk on the five-to-four decisions of the L nited 
States Supreme Court. 

Moorhead, Minnesota, enjoved the third institute of goy- 
ernment and politics conducted by the state League, and April 
3 and + were the dates. The League is giving much time to 
a consideration of plans for simplifying and making more 
efficient the state government, and one of the principal speakers 
at the Moorhead school was Theodore Christianson, of the 
interim committee the legislature appointed to study the state 
government and recommend changes in a report to be made by 
May 1. Miss Louise Schutz, of the State Industrial Com- 
mission, dealt with problems of women and children in in- 
dustry; Professor David Bryn-Jones, of Carlton College, gave 
an interesting lecture, “America and World Politics,’ and 
Mrs. Andreas Ueland, of Minneapolis, representing the Board 
of Directors of the state League, with Mrs. Russell, county 
worker, had charge of round table discussions. 

Municipal government occupied two round tables with 
especial reference to the Moorhead charter, and two more 
round tables dealt with the history of American foreign policy, 
Women from many different towns in the ninth congressional 
district of Minnesota attended the school and many other 
women came from Fargo, North Dakota, just across the Red 
River of the North. 

Wesleyan University, in co-operation with the Connecticut 
League, will have a school of citizenship on national issues, in 
Middletown, May 15-17. Mrs. Florence L. C. Kirchelt is 
director and the lecture faculty includes the acting president 
of the university, members of the teaching staff, and such other 
persons of distinction as Owen Lovejoy, of the National Child 
Labor Committee, and J. Henry Scattergood. 

Fifteen ‘“‘Know Grand Rapids” schools is the record of the 
Grand Rapids League. The schools have been held in various 
parts of the city and two in the evening were held at the 
Y. W. C. A. with a total attendance of 420. 


New League Publications 


HE Neenah (Wisconsin) League has published a 10-page 

pamphlet called “Election Information and Neenah City 
Government” which is a credit to everybody concerned in its 
making. The first two pages are given up to election dates 
and procedure and to listing of Neenah offices with salaries 
and general information on their functions. The four pages 
which follow contain a chart giving the titles of elective off- 
cers from the mayor down, terms of office, salaries, how and 
when elected, and duties, all most conveniently arranged. The 
final pages give duties of ward supervisors, of party precinct 
committeemen, of the state central committee, with informa- 
tion concerning delegates to the national party conventions and 
the manner of choosing them. An excellent index and an 
outline of city government complete the valuable little booklet. 
Mrs. Stuart, of Neenah, president of the Wisconsin League, 
in sending the pamphlet to headquarters, writes that her 
stenographer, A. Lammel, compiled the data and the pamphlet 
was printed by the typographical classes in the Kimberly High 
School. It may be added that the pamphlet is set in 7-point, 
and very well set indeed. 

Nile green, orange, pink and buff are the colors of four 
striking ‘‘dodgers” the Illinois League is using in the get-out- 
the-vote campaign. The green sheet bears a map of the state 
with pictures illustrating the nine departments whose directors 
the governor appoints. The legend at the top of the sheet is, 
“Voters of Illinois—who runs your business?” and at the 
bottom are the words, ‘“You control this business by your vote 
for governor.” The orange dodger is a chart showing an 


Illinois political party and how it works. The buff sheet gives 
eight clearly stated reasons “why Illinois women must vote,” 
and the pink sheet is “The Game of Get-out-the-Vote” by 
Miss Julia Lathrop, which voters everywhere will find in- 
teresting. 

“Let us get out the vote and vote ourselves,”’ Miss Lathrov 
says toward the end of her brief appeal, “for sheer self-respect; 
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for the glory of the game; for some good candidates in a cause 
we believe for the country’s good.” 

The Massachusetts League’s single sheet bill in its efficient 
citizenship campaign is salmon colored, with the following 
words most effectively arranged, and printed in black: “Do 
you vote? Forty-nine per cent of the eligible voters of the 
nation voted for President in 1920. Fifty-one per cent of 
those eligible to vote did not vote. Were you one of the 49 
per cent or one of the 51 per cent?” After that comes the 
statement that “358,647 Massachusetts voters stayed at home 
on Election Day, 1922. Do you want to take part in the 
choice of men and women who will nominate the next Presi- 
dent of the United States? Register. Time and place for 
registration announced by local registrars. Watch for dates,” 
and at the bottom of the sheet is, “Vote at Presidential Pri- 
mary, April 29.” 

Mrs. Edward P. Costigan’s last piece of work for the 
League before she was obliged to resign as chairman of the 
Committee on Living Costs is the new 8-page pamphlet, 
“Co-operative Societies; a Way out for Consumers.” It sum- 
marizes Rochdale principles and their application in Russia, 
Fngland, Denmark and the United States with interesting 
examples of successful co-operation in many parts of this coun- 
try. Laws governing co-operatives are sketched and the well- 
selected bibliography appended makes the pamphlet of extreme 
value to League women who wish to be able to distinguish 
genuine co-operative movements from their unsound imitations. 

Answers which candidates have given to questions asked by 
the Nebraska League swell the March number of The [ntelli- 
gent Voter to fifty pages. Statements are made by no fewer 
than 130 candidates, so that the magazine is a valuable refer- 
ence book for campaign purposes. Among the many candidates 
listed are eleven women, two of whom, Luella Barton and 
Mrs. Ruby L. Hull, are candidates for the House of Repre- 
sntatives in the National Congress, and one, Mrs. Clara 
Jenson, candidate for the office of state auditor. The others 
are candidates for seats in the state legislature. 

“Know Cincinnati,” the new publication of the Cincinnati 
League, proves to be a booklet of nearly eighty pages which 
contains everything the most inquiring mind seeks to know 
about the government of the city, with ample information on 
citizenship and registration in general. More than half the 
booklet is given up to a directory of club women of the city, 
which lists the members of a dozen of the larger organizations, 
with the address and organization affliations of each. 

The Massachusetts League has published an excellent text- 
book on the presidential primary, which covers only two pages 
of a leaflet, but is nevertheless complete. The final page of 
the leaflet carries a facsimile of an official party ballot with 
voting directions. 


Leagues and League Work 


N account of the interesting exhibit the Wellesley (Massa- 

chusetts) League arranged and displayed for three weeks 
was brought to headquarters by Miss Ellen W. Fiske. The 
exhibit originated in the fertile brain of Miss Mabel Hill, 
teacher of civics at Dana Hall, and was carried out by League 
women. Completed, it was a detailed picture of all the activi- 
ties of the town, including the town government, the disposi- 
tion of town money, the schools, the various institutions, with 
intormation on town health, population, birth rate, etc. Men 
connected with the subjects dealt with came to the town hall, 
where the exhibit was on display, and gave talks illustrating 
the several departments of the town, and gratifyingly large 
audiences attended. The exhibition was opened on March 26. 


\ RS. JOHN L. PYLE, president of the South Dakota 

League, has made a count of the number of women 
holding elective offices in her state and reports ninety-six in the 
sixty-eight counties of South Dakota. There are twenty-five 
registers of deeds; fifty-four county superintendents of schools; 
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tour clerks of courts; eight county treasurers; four county 
auditors, and one legislator. ‘Besides these elective offices,” 
Mrs. Pyle says, “there are several women appointees on the 
various boards and committees, one woman on the Board of 
Charities and Corrections, one on the Board of Regents, three 
on the Women’s Committee of Investigation which investi- 
gates all penal and charitable and state educational institutions 
and hospitals. There are also two women on the State Child 
Weltare Commission.” 


*y* HE Wisconsin League will hold its annual convention in 

Madison, May 12-14. For some time the League has: 
been discussing the advisability of moving its headquarters to 
the state capital, leaving Milwaukee to be a strong League 
center but no longer the center. The matter will be decided 
at the annual convention. Mrs. W. Z. Stuart, state president, 
feels that during the sessions of the legislatura, at least, it is 
a distinct advantage to have state League headquarters in the 
capital. 


M's GEORGIANNA J. PRESTON has been ap- 
pointed president of the newly organized Ohio State 
Junior League of Women Voters at the University of Ohio, 
and will continue to hold appointive office until the member- 
ship of the college League reaches 250, when, according to its 
constitution, an election may take place. This is the first 
university branch League in Ohio. A membership drive was 
carried on April 7-10. 


RS. SUMNER T. McKNIGHT, chairman of the 

Minneapolis League, is credited with so inspiring the 
St. Cloud League by a speech in February, that St. Cloud 
women outvoted St. Cloud men in the caucuses of March 3 
and elected twelve women as delegates to the county conven- 
tion. In Northfield also the women outvoted the men and 
agreed to a fifty-fifty division of delegates. 


T the annual convention of the Nevada League in Reno, 
Mrs. O. H. Mack, former president of the Reno League, 
was elected state president. 


HE Utah League had the pleasure of hearing, at a recent 

meeting in Salt Lake, that because of the League’s re- 
quest a room is to be provided in the state capitol for the 
Utah Art Commission. 


HEN the speakers’ bureau of the Wayne County 

(Michigan) League opened, ten women enrolled for a 
course which began on the last “Tuesday of March and is 
planned to continue till there are enough women trained to 
speak on League work and plans to fill every call for speakers. 
Mrs. Myron B. Vorce and Mrs. Earl Carr are directing the 
training. 


HE Minnesota League provided a radio lecture on each 

of the Tuesdays in April. The first speaker was Mr. 
Walter Millard, whose subject was ‘“Cleveland—the City 
Manager Plan in Operation” ; the second, Mrs. E. T. Sward, 
“Popular Control in State Government”; Mrs. Frank E. 
Loehr, “‘Federal Aid’; Mrs. H. W. Rubins, ‘Presidential 
Primaries,’ and Mrs. J. A. Quint, ““Nominations and Election 
of the President.” 


HE New Jersey League will hold its annual convention 
in Newark, May 13 and 14, and persons of fame have 
been asked to the annual dinner on the first day of the conven- 
tion. Tennessee will hold its annual convention in Knox- 


ville, May 7-9. 


N a seven-day membership drive the Waterbury (Connec- 

ticut) League acquired 173 new members, almost doubling 
its enrollment. New Leagues have been organized in Gris- 
wold, Berlin, Madison, and West Haven, and the Hamden 
League has been reorganized. 
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Some Facts About Suffrage 
N March 10 General Primo de 
Rivera of Spain granted municipal 
franchise and eligibility to Spanish 
women heads of families above the age 
of twenty-three. It is calculated that 
this will give 1,250,000 women the vote. 
Mysore, India, has also granted 
women the vote. On April 10, 1923, 
the Legislative Council gave its unani- 
mous approval to the proposal for suf- 
frage, and it was only necessary to have 


the Maharajah and his government 
approve it. Last autumn the Maharajah 
decreed the constitutional amendment, 


which is only now being put into effect. 

In the Union of South Africa, a 
woman suffrage bill has been passed. 
The qualifications, however, have not 
yet been fixed, though a Commission for 
that purpose is appointed. 

On the other hand, the 
cause has had a backset in Italy. 
December 7, 1923, a bill was 
duced in the Italian Parliament 
women’s admission to the administrative 
franchise, but in January Parliament 
was dissolved, and the bill consequently 
died. 

Our suffrage information comes from 
the International Woman Suffrage 


News. 


suffrage 
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A Tribute to Woodrow Wilson 


M MF. De WITT SCHLUM- 
BERGER, President of the 
French Union for Woman Suffrage, 
sends us an interesting clipping from La 
Francaise, telling of the tribute recently 
paid by French suffragists to the mem- 
ory of Woodrow Wilson, at a memorial 
service in which several organizations 
The tribute was signed by 
four organizations of women. They 
recalled the deep joy with which 
French women welcomed Mr. Wilson 
at the end of the war, seeing in him and 
in his great idea of the League of Na- 
tions the fulfilment of a dream of world 
peace and safety. That dream they see 
already in realization through the work 
of the League, of which Mr. Wilson 
was the inspiration. They recalled, too, 
Mr. Wilson’s welcome to the French 
women who went to him on Armistice 
Day, offering gratitude and admiration 
from the women of France, and receiv- 
ing his expressions of hope that the 
rights of citizenship would be conferred 
upon them at once. 

The _ testimonial “The 


cooperated. 


concludes: 


spirit of America is our spirit also. But 
to those who mourn President Wilson 
and render him homage there remains 


Calendar 


Eighth Biennial National 
the Y. W. C. A.—April 30 to May 5, 
York City. 

Fourth Biennial Congress of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom—May 1-17, Washington, D. C. 

International Women’s Congress — May 
20-27, Copenhagen, for the boards and 
standing committees of the International 
Council of Women. 

Seventh Biennial Convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs—June 2- 
13, Los Angeles, California. 

Ninth Biennial Convention of the National 
Trade Union League of America—June 16- 
21, New York City. 


Convention of 
New 





an imperative duty—that of carrying on 
his work for peace and _ international 
cooperation.” 


A. P. S. on Citizenship 

S a postscript to ““Married Women’s 

Citizenship,” which appeared in the 
last issue, comes the word that the gov- 
ernments of Norway and Sweden are 
bringing before their respective Parlia- 
ments bills to give certain rights to 
women to retain their nationality on 
marriage to a foreigner. 


The D. A. R. 

HE Daughters of the American 

Revolution met for their thirty- 
third congress April 14-19, at Conti- 
nental Hall, Washington, D.C. 
President Coolidge addressed the con- 
gress, calling upon the women to vote 
at all elections. Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, assistant attorney general ; 
J. J.  Jusserand, Ambassador from 
France, and Sir Esme Howard, Ambas- 
sador from Great Britain, also spoke. 
The D. A. R. has taken a strong stand 
on law enforcement, particularly prohi- 
bition, and favors taking the prohibition 
personnel out of politics. Resolutions 
were passed to establish a school of diplo- 
macy in Washington; to arrange for the 
George Washington  bi-centennial in 
1932; the restoration of Fort Niagara in 
New York State; the rescue of the 
United States Frigate Hartford. The 
congress stands for a preparedness pol- 
icy, and highly commends Secretary 
Hughes for his persistent stand against 
recognition of Soviet Russia. 


Dr. Patrick Resigns 

R. MARY MILLS PATRICK, 

founder of the Constantinople 
Women’s College and for thirty-four 
years its president, has resigned and is 
returning to this country at the end of 
the academic year. Her record of 
fifty-three years of service in the Near 





East is the longest in American educa- 
tional work there. 

Miss Kathryn Newell Adams, a grad- 
uate of Oberlin and Radcliffe, will suc- 
ceed Dr. Patrick. 


A Jewelry Design Contest 
SCHOLARSHIP prize of one 


thousand dollars is offered by 
Cartier, famous jeweler, under the aus- 
pices of the Art Center in New York, 
to the American art student—man or 
woman—who submits the best jewelry | 
design. The scholarship entitles the { 
winner to study abroad along the lines 
indicated by his talent. 
The purpose of the scholarship is to 
stimulate original designs and to bring 
America to its rightful place in indus- | 


—— 


trial art achievements. 


Civil Service Openings 
HE United States Civil Service 
Commission is filling vacancies in 

Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 

D. C., for assistant chief, dietitian, and 

social aide, with salaries of $1,860 to 

$2,400 a year, $1,500 to $1,860 a year 
and $1,500 to $1,860 a year respectively. | 

Applications must be in by May 20. 

Further details can be had from the 

United States Civil Service Commis- 

sion, Washington, D. C., or the secre- 

tary of the board of United States civil 
service examiners at the post office or 
custom house in any city. { 


In the Cooperative Movement 

HE old city of Ghent will be the 
gem this summer of the great Co- 
operative and Social Welfare Exhibi- 
tion, a living demonstration of the 
growth and progress of the Cooperative 
movement throughout the world. Of 
the many Cooperative events to be held 
in connection with it will be the Inter- 


national Conference of Cooperative 
Guildswomen. 
These (Guildswomen are working- 


class mothers banded together in their 
common capacity as consumers and wage 
spenders who act through the Coopera- 
tive Movement to bring about a better 
social era and who, realizing the value 
of cooperation in the smaller spheres, 
are determined to carry its wholesome 
principle, “All for each and each for 
all,” into the bigger sphere of world 
relations. 

Their aim is to ensure the welfare and 


MEE 


the peace of the world even as the Co § 

operative Movement has ensured _ the 

welfare of the community wherever its 
j 


principles have been carried out, so that 
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nations may trade together without 
profit making or competition. 

Their International Guild is to fur- 
ther this aim. 

The International Cooperative Wom- 
en’s Conference promises to be the most 
representative gathering of working 
women ever yet held, and it is earnestly 
hoped that arising from this Conference 
a permanent International Cooperative 
Women’s Guild will be established. 

Interested readers are asked to com- 
municate with the Secretary, Miss A. 
Honora Enfield, 29 Winchester Road, 
Hampstead, London, N. W. 3, England, 
who will gladly reply to inquiries or 
send literature to interested readers.— 

| ee ae 

4{bout the League of Nations 

HE League of Nations Non-Parti- 

san Association has a set of sixty 
lantern slides and a lecture manuscript 
describing the organization and activities 
of the League of Nations and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice 
which it will gladly loan to any organi- 
zation or person for five dollars and 
postage charges. Mr. Jonathan A. Raw- 
son, Jr., 18 East Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York, is taking applications. 


Mrs. Pennybacker Appointed 

RS. PERCY V. PENNY- 

BACKER has recently been ap- 
pointed, by Governor Neff, a member of 
the Citizenship Commission of Texas. 
This commission is a part of the Na- 
tional Commission formed by President 
Harding. 


Facing Toward Parliament 
ISS OLGA NETHERSOLE, the 


actress, is reported to have an- 
nounced her intention to stand for Par- 
liament at the earliest opportunity. So 
far her political party has not been 
stated, nor whether she would stand at a 
by-election or wait for a general election. 
Her platform will be food, housing and 
education. 


Britain’s Legitimacy Bill 
a” Great Britain a bill to render a 
child legitimate on subsequent mar- 
riage of the parents has passed most of 
its stages in the House of Lords, and a 
second bill of the same kind has passed 
its second reading in the House of Com- 
mons.—I/nternational IV oman Suffrage 
Alliance News. ; 


The Only Woman Delegate 
HE American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, which was held 
recently, has but one woman delegate. 
She is Miss Edith Clark, a transmission 
expert, of Schenectady, New York. 


In Turkey 
HOUGH Turkey has no women 


L. - 
R. lawyers at present, the prospects are 
right. That is. they are bright in so far 


as the ability of women to practice law 
is concerned—it remains to be seen 
whether the privilege will be granted 
them. According to the Vote, twenty- 
four Moslem women are enrolled in the 
Law Department of the University of 
Stamboul. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessie Stringfellow Read 


RS. CARRIE CHAPMAN 

CATT will be the one and only 
speaker for Citizenship Evening, Thurs- 
day, June 12, at the Los Angeles Biennial 
convention of the General Federation ot 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, chairman 
of the American Citizenship department 
in the General Federation, will preside 
at the sessions on Citizenship Day and 
also at the Citizenship Department 
luncheon, at which Mrs. Catt will be 
guest of honor. 

Other probable speakers on the Citi- 
zenship Day programs will be Mrs. J. C. 
Pearson, Marshall, Oklahoma, chairman 
of Americanization; Mrs. William R. 
Alvord, Detroit, Mich., chairman of 
Citizenship Training; Mrs. Harry Lilly, 
New York City, chairman of Motion 
Pictures, and Mrs. George W. Plum- 
mer, Chicago, chairman of Community 
Service. 


RS. JOHN H. RUHL, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., formerly director in 
the General Federation from her state, 
and chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, was recently made the first 
woman member of a city council in West 
Virginia. While Mrs. Ruhl is a Repub- 
lican, the Democratic papers came out 
strongly in favor of her accepting this 
honor, which was thrust upon her during 
an absence from the city. 
Mrs. Ruhl is a native of Connecticut, 
a graduate of Mt. Holyoke College. She 
came to West Virginia thirty years ago. 
Since then she has had diversified in- 
terests. The suffrage victory in West 
Virginia was largely due to her persistent 
and efficient generalship. During her 
presidency of the West Virginia Federa- 
tion, clubs experienced unprecedented 
growth. She has been president of the 
State League of Women Voters, was 
War Time Conservation Chairman, and 
has served faithfully and well as Gen- 
eral Federation state secretary, General 


Federation director, and membership 
chairman. 
HE Maryland Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held its silver 


jubilee at Frederick, April 22-24, with 
Mrs. J. F. Sippel, of Baltimore, presid- 
ing, and Mrs. M. Weisenfield, of Wind- 


sor Hills, serving as secretary. 


P RESIDENT COOLIDGE has sig- 
nified his accord with plans for 
Poppy Day, to be held in connection 
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with Memorial Day celebration, and 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, president of 
the General Federation, heartily ap- 
proves participation of club women in 
“the wearing of the poppy” on Memorial 
Day “‘when we, as a nation, pay tribute 
to the dead of the World War.” G. W. 
Lefingwell, 32 Union Square, New 
York, is giving publicity to the Poppy 
Day movement, and information may 
be had either from him or from Louis 
H. L. Fellows, Kansas City, Kan. Mr. 
Leffiingwell writes: “Every poppy used 
in the official observance of Poppy Day 
is the handiwork of disabled soldiers, and 
the entire proceeds from the sale are to 
be devoted to the relief fund for disabled 
veterans and their families.” For this 
reason, club women are asked to make 
their poppy purchases from representa- 
tives of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


W hat W omen Voters 
Want 


(Continued from page 11) 
spoke. There was the one on “State 
Administration” which Mrs. Gardiner 
reports in the Woman Voter. There 
was an exciting mass meeting scheduled 
for the last night, where William Allen 
White, Bruce Bliven and David Law- 
rence discussed “The Political Scene.” 
Other busy, talkative dinners and _ re- 
ceptions and luncheons and _ breakfasts 
filled in all the chinks. And there was 
a banquet that was a thing of sparkling 
brilliancy and beauty—gleaming with 
white damask and tall candlesticks, 
aglow with lovely massed poppies. 
Across one end of the great golden ball- 
room was as brilliant a row of women 
as could be assembled. There were the 
Buffalo hostesses; the League officials, 
with Mrs. Catt fairly regal in white 
and Mrs. Park radiant in blue; Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, chief Republican 
woman; Emily Newell Blair, chief of 
Democratic women; several from the 
list of “twelve greatest’; Commissioner 
Helen Gardener, and Commandant 
Mary Allen, the London policewoman, 
her trig mannish uniform in. striking 
contrast to the colorful evening gowns. 


MERE man, besides those officials 

and professors who had consented 
to appear on the program, strayed in one 
morning—Joe Chappell, writer and lec- 
turer, he was—and asked leave to tell 
what he thought of the League. He had 
heard Mrs. Catt speak the day before— 
and he indulged in a millennium dream 
of a Congress made up of such as she. 
He had heard clean-cut argument from 
the floor, short, crisp, pointed, on half a 
dozen important subjects, and he had 
acquired the conviction that this intelli- 
gent, competent interest of women in 
their government, their citizenship, is 
the hope of the future. And it may 
safely be said that, in addition to such 
intelligence, this League “has brains it 
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full 


hasn't used yet,” but will use in 
measure as it develops. 

(The convention was not ended when 
the printer rang the bell. The resolu- 
tions in full and ‘‘more convention” will 


appear in the next // oman J oter.) 


Democratic Candidate 


(Continued from page 9) 


public interest. Wage increases have 
been reduced without reduction in 
freight and passenger rates, which have 
placed a great burden upon agriculture. 
The management of the roads returned 
to private control has been inefficient, in- 
competent and wasteful, with a return 
to the tremendous duplication which 
was somewhat eliminated under the war- 
time unification. American railroads to- 
dav, he thinks, are archaic and should 
be modernized by electrification and 
modern equipment. 

But the crux of the matter is that, in 
view of all his experience in government 
control, he is not ready to state that he 
believes government ownership of the 
railroads is the wisest solution. Instead 
he says, “An earnest effort should be 
made to secure railroad reform, preserv- 
ing the principle of private operation, 
but under a more effective federal regu- 


lation. If that fails, after a final test, 
the alternative of government owner- 


ship may become inevitable.” 

In the matter of the tariff, he consid- 
ers the present law, the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff, an ‘economic abortion.” 
He has stated that he believes it sets up 
an absurd theory of isolation, while it 
soaks the American farmers at home and 
denies them remunerative trade abroad. 

Your correspondent has at hand to- 
day a book, hardly off the press and to 
be on the market May 1, written about 
McAdoo by Mary Synon, published at 
Indianapolis by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. It is recommended to those who 
want to carry this study into further 
detail. with one exception, that it pre- 
sents consistently but one side of the 
picture, that of the perfect Greek God 
of politics. 

This book undoubtedly was timed for 
political purposes. But vou and I know 
that neither President Coolidge, Mc- 
Adoo, Senator Underwood, Governor 
Smith or any of the twenty-three others 
is truly perfect and unsung, never hav- 
ing had the praise he deserves. The 
angels will be bored by campaign litera- 
ture of zealous friends of candidates for 
the presidency. What the country wants 
to know can be said in a few words. 

Is the candidate a man of sterling 
character? 

Has he extraordinary ability to fill an 
extraordinary position? 

Has he the confidence of the public? 

Is he willing to cooperate with the 
nation he serves rather than lord over it? 


Is he actuated by high principles? 

Is he forward-looking? 

In summing up her measure of the 
man Mary Synon leaves the reader the 
following picture in behalf of propo- 
nents: 

“Every man of distinction has a dominant 
characteristic which determines the tenor of 
his decisions. In McAdoo the quality was 
an understanding human sympathy, which 
rose above his other evinced and salient char- 
acteristics as definitely and as high as the 
monument looms over Washington. It is al- 
most safe to say that this quality was the 
tundamental determinant in every grave de- 
cision he made during his secretaryship. It 
is a judicial! quality, which kept his judgment 
suspended until both sides of the case had 
been heard. . His heart never ran away 
with his head . but the gift, or burden, 
of seeing the world’s troubles with eyes 
which seek to find ease for the troubled was 
the pack which Mr. McAdoo carried into 
public life. 

“Out of it came his reactions to the vital 
issues of the time. The driving of vested 
financial interests from the Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Farm Loans, the 
tariff legislation, the war risk insurance, and 
adjusted compensation for soldiers and sail- 
ors, the general orders on the railroads—the 
hundred and one points of legislation and 
administration touching the lives of the aver- 
age men and women of the country—came 
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from his passionately determined sense of 


justice for the crowd.” 

In behalf of the opponents—nothing 
of the kind. Mr. McAdoo is a king of 
politicians and a business man. He 
knows how to handle his formal entry 
into presidential politics better than any 
man who has appeared up to date. He 
was favored during his railroad and 
Treasury connections with a war con- 
gress controlled by his own party. The 
men collaborating with him had been 
appointed by President Wilson as mem- 
bers of a close family group. It was 
easier for him to get results then, and 
obtain large credit, than it would have 
been to put through a village monument 
bill, had Congress been under the domi- 
nation of the Republican party. His 
assertion that the country can find the 
money to pay a soldier bonus for sery- 
ice in the late war was looked upon 
as unfounded judgment, for Mr. Mc- 
Adoo has coupled this with the state- 
ment that he believes taxes can be re- 
duced at the same time. Foremost 
economists take exception to this state- 
ment. 








The 
Bookshelf 


HE 


attributed to 
Pierre Curie that “in science 


saying is 


one should be interested in 

things, not persons.” Therein 

is science diametrically opposed 
to literature, for in great prose, as in 
great poetry, it is the people who matter 
supremely. 

It is the people who are of highest in- 
terest in Madame Curie’s biography of 
her husband, and autobiography of her- 
self, just translated into English by Char- 
lotte and Vernon Kellogg. 

Pierre Curie was a man of great sim- 
plicity and sincerity, absolutely devoted 
to the science to which he gave his life, 
gentle,’ shunning publicity, seeking no 
reward for his labors, 2 man of almost 
mystical devotion to his ideal. Madame 
Curie, who adored him, writes of his 
life with a grave simplicity and a dig- 
nified restraint that are as charming as 
they are rare. She tells her own story 
only a little less formally. Her de- 
scription of the discovery and isolation 
of radium, of the marvel of its prop- 
erties, the difficulties of obtaining it, and 
the development of its infinite uses is 
fascinating even to the lay reader. Her 
account of her war work and of her trip 
to America to receive the precious gift 
of American women brings a lump to 
one’s throat. She is so great a person, 
and so humble. 

It was just this lack of humility, and 
failure in devotion to what he knew to 
be his genius, that overthrew Fernando 





Nash, the musician hero-victim of Ed- 
ward Arlington Robinson’s new poem, 
“The Man Who Died Twice.” He 
was a man who “‘had it, once,’”’ who was 
“a giant among fewer than half your 
fingers of Jubal’s clan.” But he could 
not wait. He would not undergo the 
sacrifice, privation, lack of recognition, 
and tireless work, and so he lost it be- 
fore it bore its destined fruit, and in the 
knowledge that he had lost it he suffered 
terribly. It is a theme that has some- 
thing of the eternal, and its writing is 
worthy of it. Mr. Robinson has 
achieved that perfect blend of poetry 
and narrative for which he struggled less 
successfully in ‘‘Roman_ Bartholow.” 
Master of suggestion, of complex psy- 
chology, of grave and unknown beauty, 
he has fused them all with the story he 
tells. 

Algernon Blackwood’s name is almost 
a synonym for weird and fantastic tales 
of the mysterious and the spiritual. His 
new “Episodes Before Thirty” describes 
the soil which nourished his unusual tal- 
ents. It is the story of his life from 
twenty to thirty, in Toronto, in the 
slums of New York, and the backwoods 
of Canada. Brought up in a devoutly 
evangelical atmosphere, he was a singu- 
larly “green” young man. It scarcely 
seems possible that anyone could know 
so little of the world he had lived in for 
twenty years. It is no wonder that he 
lost his inheritance; the marvel is that 
he managed to keep his life in a world 
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She Shoe Designed 
for 20 Million Women 


Under the direction of the Women’s Foundation for Health, 
combining the foremost scientific knowledge with the utmost a Ming 
skill in shoe designing and manufacturing. Health 


The TRAIL BLAZER | sor cin 1. 
The Women’s Own Shoe a o 


HE Women’s Foundation for 

Health, which correlates the 

health activities of leading 
national women’s organizations of 
America, including the Y.W.C.A.., 
in their program for Better Health 
has undertaken the solution of the 
health shoe problem. With the 
best of medical resources and 
combined expert advice of Amer- 
ica’s foremost shoe designers, they 
have produced a health shoe that 
is a triumph of style and comfort. 
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The Trail Blazer proves that a 
health shoe may also be a beauti- 
ful shoe. It includes the four im- 
portant features that make for 
footease and the well-being of the 
foot. At the same time it is made 
of fashionable materials so clev- 
erly combined that it not only con- 
forms to the prevailing mode but 
adds a distinctive touch of its own. 





Your shoe is not a real health shoe Send for this Booklet 
unless it has all four of these features 
In a beautifully illustrated booklet we 
have told the whole story of the Trail The o 
Generous Blazer. Every woman should read of this chau we 
t effort toward health and beauty which Ps Anahi seis 
oe-room opens up a new world of foot comfort for is the sign of 
° her. May we send you your copy of this Better Foot 
Flexible shank booklet? Health. 
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so utterly alien and so hostile to his 
spirit. The book contains fascinating 
and dreadful accounts of a reporter’s 
life in New York of the 90’s. It has 
charm and sincerity, and a certain poig- 
nant reality of spiritual suffering that 
lifts it above most autobiographies. 
“Somewhere at Sea’ is a group of the 
last short stories of John Fleming Wil- 
son, whose early death has saddened 
reading folk with a hankering for salt 
water. His ships are mostly run_by 
steam, so that his stories lack both the 
puzzle and the fascination of sentences 
full of jibs and staysails. But that does 
not mean any loss in interest. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilson, a ship is no less a 
living thing because her power is below 
her decks. His steamers have the hu- 
man qualities that only true sea lovers 
know. They struggle, serve loyally and 
take part in gallant adventures, and he 
loves them so well that he imparts even 
to land-lubbers a sense of their lives and 
their tragedies. M. A. 





Pierre Curie, Macmillan, 1924. $2.25. 

The Man Who Died Twice, Macmillan, 
1924. $1.25. 

Episodes Before Thirty, Dutton, 1924. $3.00. 

Somewhere at Sea, Dutton, 1924. $2.00. 





Is Suffrage Failing ? 


(Continued from page 17) 


vote for either one party or the other, 
as their party inclinations dictate. 

“Not sufhcient time has elapsed since 
suffrage was granted for the women to 
have influenced political parties tor the 
better or the worse. Again, in the 
smaller communities the women vote tor 
the man rather than for the party, and 
the politicians are putting up the candi- 
dates who will improve conditions from 
the women’s point of view. 

“We need somehow to give women 
an added sense of their importance as 
citizens. Up to the present time, I can 
see no evidence that the woman’s vote 
has made any difference either among 
the people or in the country at large. 
Why? Because they have not in the 
mass voted. 

“Naturally, 1 would not like to give 
up my vote. None of us like to give up 
a thing we have acquired. For many 
years, as referee in bankruptcy and now 
as vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers’ Co-operative 
Trust Company, I have worked with 
men, and I| do not find that my being a 
recognized citizen with the right to vote 
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makes any particular difference in their 
attitude toward me. In ordinary, daily 
contact neither they nor I think of it, 
Were I deprived of it, however, I might 
notice some change. On the whole, per- 
sonally, aside from business, I feel a 
stronger tie to both people and events as 
a voting citizen.” 
(Interviewed by Rene Gibbs 


A Line on the Movies 


By Laura L. Laedlein 


GENTLE JULIA—This is Booth Tark- 
ington’s novel of family life. Gentle 
Julia is the adolescent charmer and 
small-town belle, who escapes complete 
self-satisfaction by seeing herself in the 
startling mirror of metropolitan living, 
A city man who cruelly turns out to be 
married, a practical and _ sophisticated 
little niece, and an impractical and un- 
sophisticated village lover are the mild 
means of her reform. Bessie Love is the 
too gentle Julia, and Harold Goodwin 
the swain who mentally falls over his 
own feet. Any age’s fun, and lots of it. 
A Fox picture, directed by Rowland V. 
Lee. 

THE DarLinc oF NEw Yorx— 
Melodrama centering in smuggled jew- 
els and a lost heiress, with interesting 
characters following a trail of lively 
action through the East Side to the mil- 
lionaire’s comfortable back yard. “Baby 
Peggy” fills pretty well the part of 
Santusa, and makes a captivating little 


immigrant. Children will like it. A 
Universal picture, directed by King 
Baggot. 


THE Next Corner—This is an en- 
tertaining story of the little married 
moth who flutters inquisitively around 
the candle-flame of illicit romance, with 
deft direction in refreshingly good taste. 
It is cleverly acted by Dorothy Mackaill, 
with Conway Tearle and Lon Chaney. 
No interest for children. A Paramount 
picture, directed by Sam Wood. 

SHADOWS OF Paris—The play “Mon 
Homme,” by Andre Picard and Francis 
Carco, made into a picture of the tradi- 
tional Apache underworld of Paris. A 
melodramatic plot-line, extravagantly 


played. Pola Negri as The Blackbird; 
Café Boule queen with an Avenue 


Martigny alias. No special interest for 
children, and too lurid, anyway. A Par- 
amount picture, directed by Herbert 
Brenon. 

THE Country FLapper—Dorothy 
Gish and Glenn Hunter clowning it 
through a sort of heavy parody of village 
life. The story is of stolen church funds 
and puppy love, also stolen. And the 
manner touches low farce, where Dor- 
othy Gish is at home and Glenn Hunter 
is not. Children will make literal com- 
edy of it, to no harm. A Dorothy Gish 


Productions picture, from a story by 
Nalbro Bartley, and directed by F. Rich- 
ard Jones. 
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Limitations of Authorship 
In America 


“Find out what the 20,000,000 want and give 
it to them—appears to be the editorial slogan of 
the day,” says Hamlin Garland. That “public, 
millions in number, with no great literary taste, 
tradition or standards, who buy what they like 
—do what they like!” 





HAMLIN GARLAND 


" In a bold and most daring contribution in the May number of 5 


THE BQOKMAN 


Edited by John Farrar ss 


Hamlin Garland assails present-day standards of literature. The editors and 
publishers who look at manuscripts with eyes which discern the possible market 
rather than the definite merit of a work, are held by him responsible for the 
, limitations of American authorship. oh 


Those appreciative of the best form of literary expression will find much 


that is immeasurably satisfying in Hamlin Garland’s article, and in the other 
contributions in THE BOOKMAN. 


‘ THE BOOKMAN keeps you well ae 


‘ i N, informed on the trend and currents of 
Contents tor May contemporary literature. It publishes 
Limitations of Authorship in America, 


nerica, the best examples of the work of modern 
Hamlin Gariand 
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Robert Roe 
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Your Investments 


By Eleanor Kerr 


Viss Kerr is on a new tack this time—explaining elec- 


trical industries, not tor the 


Purpose of general informa- 


tion, but to give you a perspective on them from the point 


of view of investment. 


INCE Benjamin Franklin and 
his kite, electricity has been 
known as a source of power 
to scientists, but it was not 
until about forty years ago 
that the first central station for the dis- 
tribution ot electrical power was built. 

Today electricity has become a matter 
oft course and its power is used to pro- 
duce electric lights and to run our fac- 
tories and street railways. A tremendous 
amount of capital is invested in these 
enterprises, totaling about five and a halt 
billions ot dollars in the light and power 
industry and as much again in street 
railways. 

Lighting is the form of electrical 
energy most in evidence, but over nine 
times as much electrical energy is used 
for power as goes into lighting. 

Most ot this development has taken 
place in the past twenty years, during 
which time the amount of electricity 
produced by central stations has_ in- 
creased fifteen times over. This has been 
accompanied by a great decrease in the 
cost of manufacturing this energy. At 
the beginning of that time the average 
cost of generating power by steam and 
hydro-electric plants was 21% cents a 
kilowatt hour, while it is now about 114 
cents. This has been accomplished during 
a period of rising prices for almost every 
commodity, especially coal and labor. 

One of the principal factors in this 
lowering of costs has been the use of 
waterpower for the production of elec- 


tricity and today over one-third ot all 
electricity sold is generated in hydro- 
electric plants. Under favorable condi- 
tions as much as 9U per cent of the 
energy in a watertall may be converted 
into power. 

The use of the modern steam turbine 
has caused a great increase in the efh- 
ciency of the steam generating plants, 
while the improvements in the transmis- 
sion of high voltages make it possible to 
place the central power-producing station 
nearer the coal fields when this is ad- 
vantageous. 

Hydro-electric plants require very 
little labor to run or maintain, thus 
making for great savings in operations. 
They usually consist of a powerhouse 
which forms part of the dam that holds 
back the water producing the fall. It is 
this fall itself which supplies the energy 
that is transmuted into electrical power. 
In 1920 these plants, which utilize the 
force of falling water, saved us the 
equivalent of twenty-five million tons of 
coal. To mine and transport this amount 
ot coal would have required the services 
ot about 70,000 men. 

With steam plants, depending on coal 
for their sources of energy, the coal 
burned is consumed and cannot be used 
again; but the water power of a hydro- 
electric plant continues to flow. 

There has been a tremendous increase 
in the amount of electricity used, and 
today the average about 
twelve times as much as he did twenty 
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years ago. Great strides are still being 
made in the use of power and yet a 
large part of our population is even now 
not directly served. The increasing de- 
mands for electric power are greater 
than the existing plants can supply, and 
it is estimated that at least two billions 
of dollars will be expended in the next 
five years or so for new generating sta- 
tions, transmission lines and distributing 
systems. 

There are many high-grade bonds and 
preferred stocks outstanding which are 
the obligations of companies whose prin- 
cipal business is the distributing ot elec- 
tricity in some form or another. Those 
securities which are based on hydro-elec- 
tric power are probably the most desir- 
able, owing to the low operating cost. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 8) 


lett dissatisfaction and unpleasantness, 
even though Ambassador Hanihara has 
disclaimed any intention of intimation of 
serious consequences of such legislation. 
Secretary Slemp at the White House 
gave oratorical joy to Democrats this 
week with his announcement that Presi- 
dent Coolidge would have to refrain 
trom shaking hands with all the visiting 
delegations at the White House. Senator 
Heflin, of Alabama, made great note of 
this, thought it was a shame, and so on. 
As a matter of fact, all the sensible 
person would have to do would be to 
walk around the streets of Washington 
and observe the badges of delegates from 
this and the other convention to know 
that no one man, even had he nothing 
else to do, could undertake to shake 
hands with them all. We might agree 
that the alternative picture which Secre- 
tary Slemp arranged of having these 
delegates file through the private office of 
the President and gaze upon him as he 
bent over his desk at work, without 
lifting his head, or otherwise indicating 
that he was aware of the parade six feet 
away from him, has elements of queer- 
ness and humor. What if some enthusi- 
astic delegate were to forget himself and 
call out, “Lafayette, we are here!” 
The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee next week will begin hearings on 
the proposals for American membership 
in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, to be presided over by a special 
committee, of which Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, Pennsylvania, will be 
chairman. This is the first step on the 
part of the Senate Committee since the 
proposal of President Harding took defi- 
nite shape. In the meantime, the com- 
mittee has received from the Senate 
other legislation embodying the same 
idea, and lately several requests from 
proponent organizations for public hear- 
ings on the subject. The tentative date 
of April 30 has been decided upon by 
Senator Pepper for beginning. Among 
the organizations that have asked to be 
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heard are the Tederal Council of 
Churches, the Non-Partisan League of 
Nations Association and the Association 
of University Women. Those who want 
to follow these hearings will be obliged 
to keep closely in touch with the special 
committee, for there is no official way 
by which announcements ot committee 
dates are made. 

Senator Lodge is now in possession of 
a petition signed by 35,000 women of 
lowa urging favorable action upon the 
world court legislation. In the House, 
Representative Moore, Democrat, of 
Virginia, has introduced a_ resolution 
which would put the House on record 
as in favor of the participation of the 
United States in the court. It would 
be an interesting coincidence if the hear- 
ings were well established during the 
coming convention of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 
dom, which is to be held in Washington 
from May | to 7. 

There have been several interesting 
asides in Congress during the fortnight. 
Senator Lodge has put an amendment 
in the deficiency appropriations bill to 
cover the erection in Washington of a 
building which will be suitable for a 
National Gallery of Art, for which there 
has been wide and hearty approval. 
Senator Lodge’s son is well known 
among art lovers as the able Curator of 
the Freer Art Gallery recently opened at 
the capital. The Freer Gallery presum- 
ably would be affiliated with the National 
Gallery should the proposition succeed. 
Senator McKellar, on the other side of 
the chamber, has just formulated and 
introduced legislation particularly timely 
—namely to prohibit corporations and 
firms from contributing to congressional 
and presidential campaigns, also limiting 
contributions from individuals and candi- 
dates. The financial side of political 
campaigns would be an astounding reve- 
lation if it were fully written. Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts would go a step 
farther and prohibit large contributions 
to campaign deficits by organizations or 
candidates, or individuals who might be 
seeking to obligate political parties. Such 
an intention, patently, is never on paper 
but the results of it are a matter of 
record. It is a simple thing to take 
a list of large contributors and atter- 
ward find some of the same names 
prominent in lists of appointees, the 
most likely distribution of the moneyed 
contributors appearing among the new 
ministers and ambassadors. Note also 
the resolution introduced in the House 
by Representative Dyer, Missouri, Re- 
publican, proposing a full investigation 
by the House Judiciary Committee of 
prohibition enforcement. 

The Senate has not yet recovered from 
the shock of the President’s emphatic 
Message transmitting the protest of 
secretary Mellon at the private employ- 
ment by Senator Couzens, Republican, 
Michigan, of Francis J. Heney, of Cali- 


fornia, as prosecutor tor his committee 
investigating the Internal Revenue Bu- 
Senator Carter Glass characterized 
“un- 


reau. 
the President’s admonition as an 
precedented assault upon the integrity of 
the Senate.” At the same time, Senator 
Glass defended Secretary Mellon as an 
outstanding figure of the administration. 
Senator Glass told the Senate that he 
did not believe the investigation of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau would produce 
anything reflecting upon the integrity of 
the Secretary. Democrats were quick to 
call the incident the ‘“‘breach’’ between 
the Executive and Congress. Many at 
the capital, on the other hand, were glad 
to see the President take so decided 
stand upon a precedent which certainly 
opened the way for a flock of high-priced 
prosecutors from all over the country 
to the capital. 

The child labor constitutional amend- 
ment has made a little headway. The 
House Rules Committee reported a spe- 
cial rule for its consideration and the 
Judiciary Committee in the Senate has 
favorably reported the legislation. Over 
in the House, too, Representative Up- 
shaw has dropped a bill into the hopper 
for the popular election of cabinet 
officers. And the House again has re- 
fused to insert a provision in the annual 
agricultural appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture for the free 
distribution by congressmen of seeds. 
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section of the day’s business 
on the hill! Police Commissioner En- 
right came down from New York a 
few days ago to appear before the House 
Judiciary Committee and urge the crea- 
tion of a national police bureau to 
check the crime wave. The French 
‘’Truth-in-Fabrics” bill in the House has 
been vigorously opposed by manutac- 
turers who intimate that even laboratory 
experts disagree as to the woolen content 
of materials and that it would be almost’ 
impossible to establish standards. This 
is no news to women. 

The House Education Committee has 
heard a long file of opponents to the 
Sterling-Reed bill providing for a Fed- 
eral Department of Education, the latest 
being President Frank J. Goodnow, of 
Johns Hopkins University, who argued 
that such a Department would “throw 
the whole field of education into na- 
tional politics.” 

Such bills as these, however, will only 
go on to the next Congress. And the 
complexion of that future assembly is 
much in question. Your correspondent 
heard a well-versed observer say the 
other day that he expected the next Con- 
gress to be Democratic in majority even 
though the country elected a Republican 
President. But that opens a line of ob- 
servation which we can leave to a later 
letter. 
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First Aid in the Home, No. 1 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


Perhaps readers who have shown great interest in Dr. 


Alsop’s articles 


will be interested to know that they are 


bringing her many letters asking for more information along 
the lines of her subjects and advice on personal questions. 


There will be more articles in the 


Aid to the Injured.” 


HE essential 

medicine and surgery are 

astonishingly simple. The en- 

tire treatment of injuries de- 

pends upon the knowledge of 
a very few laws of bodily repair and im- 
munity. The mother of a family ought 
to grasp these principles. 

The first principle of repair and the 
prevention of infection is a scrupulous 
cleanliness. If a child falls and barks 
his shin, appearing at the kitchen door 
with a grubby face and a blood-stained 
stocking, with a fine mosaic of black dirt 
stippled into the skin, the one essential 
thing to do is to clean the skinned place. 
Theoretically the Spartan mother spreads 
out the child on its back on the kitchen 
table and takes a clean nail brush or flesh 
brush, a basin of very hot water and 
pure soap, and scrubs the open sore until 
every last tiny particle of dirt is removed. 
If the scrubbing encourages a moderate 
bleeding, that also tends to carry away 
any particles of dirt. 

In actual practice, few children, if any 
mothers, will stand this Spartan treat- 
ment. A modification of severity in ac- 
cordance with the necessities of human 
frailty dictates the substitution of some 
more gentle scrubbing instrument, as a 
piece of gauze, a clean wash cloth, some 
cotton, and an entire slowing down of 
the vigorous process of cleansing. But 
by whatever process, the abrasion must 
be washed sufficiently and _ repeatedly 
until all the dirt visible to the naked eye 
is removed. After the wound is cleaned, 
dry it with a soft, clean towel. When 
it is dry, swab it once, thoroughly and 
very quickly, with tincture of iodine. 
The wound is then clean and sterile and 
ready for immediate healing. 

If such a wound could be kept both 
clean and exposed to the air and sun- 
light, no dressing would be needed. The 
purpose of a dressing is merely to prevent 
contamination and the entrance of dirt 
through the open skin. A piece of sterile 
gauze soaked in alcohol (the alco-rub 
supplied at the drug store will do) is the 
ideal aseptic dressing. 

In actual practice, however, if there 
is no sign of infection, it is wise to apply 
a simple ointment, as boric acid oint- 
ment out of a flexible tube, in order to 
prevent the dressing from sticking and 
pulling off the new skin when it is re- 
moved. The ointment should not be 
spread on with the fingers, but with a 


principles of 


present series on “First 


cotton stick. After the ointment is ap- 
plied a bandage must be put on to keep 
the dressing in place. Some parts of 
the human anatomy, especially in ac- 
tive children, are very inauspicious for 
bandaging. In order to prevent slip- 
ping, the bandage can be held in place 
with narrow strips of adhesive plaster, 
stretching from the top of the bandage 
to the child’s skin. } 

There is no need to change the dress- 
ing frequently. If the child complains 
of pain, or soreness, or tenderness, re- 
move the dressing and inspect the wound. 
If the wound has been severé, even with- 
out the presence of infection, there will 
be a moderate degree of redness about the 
edges of the abrasion, but the surface 
will look perfectly clean. If with this 
redness there is much swelling or a 
yellowish secretion, infection has taken 
place. Then take the child to a doctor 
at once. Do not do anything yourself 
except to apply a fresh dressing. 

The skin is one of the body’s greatest 
protections against disease. It covers one 
from head to foot with a magic, germ- 
proof armor. Only when an opening 
has been made in the skin is there a 
chance of blood poisoning. 

The danger from wounds that tear 
the skin is twofold, tetanus (or lockjaw) 
and blood poisoning. The scrupulous 
cleansing described is to remove any 
germs that may have been ground into 
the open blood vessels at the time of 
wounding. A flat surface cut is gener- 
ally easy to clean. A deep, punctured 
wound, as one made from stepping on a 
nail or the tooth of a rake, is very hard 
to sterilize. In the case of such a wound 
the child should be taken to the doctor 
at once and anti-tetanic serum adminis- 
tered. In some localities, where lockjaw 
is fairly common, all wounds that tear 
the skin and have been made by farm 
implements which have come into con- 
tact with the soil, especially with well- 
manured soil (in which the tetanus germ 
flourishes), should be shown to the doc- 
tor. It is too late to wait until symp- 
toms develop. In the case of a deep- 
punctured wound the part, after the 
scrubbing and cleansing, should be 
soaked twenty minutes in hot salt water 
(one teaspoonful in two glassfuls). 

For all wounds that break the skin, 
then: first, rigorous cleanliness; second, 
a protective dressing, and, in the case of 
the deep punctured wound, the doctor. 





























